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CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘ALEX CAMERON hailed his appointment under the Universal 
Colonization Company as a way of escape out of a most painful 
and unpleasant dilemma. 

He at once began to hasten on the preparations for his de- 
parture, and soon became so busily engaged that he had no time 
to think of anything else but the business in hand. 

In this, as in all else, Alex was thorough in his purpose. What 
he took in hand he gave his whole mind to for the time being. 

The gold craze had not bitten him ; he kept his head cool and 
his judgment clear on that and all other matters connected with 
his African expedition. 

He saw, what the baron stiotened to see, the great want of the 
age, and meant as far as lay in his power to remedy it. He well 
-knew that there were thousands of well-educated young men just 
entering on life, who knew not which way to turn to earn a living, 
much less a competence: young men full of life and energy, not 
at all inclined to a frivolous life of idleness, but who perforce were 
obliged to stand idly by because no suitable employment offered 
or could be found, after the most diligent and unwearied search. 

A life of adventure is the.dream of many a school-boy, and 
often that dream continues far into early manhood ; to such this 
scheme of universal colonization held out an especial inducement. 
Tired of enforced idleness and their old way of life, they hailed 
the expedition headed by Alex Cameron somewhat after the 
- enthusiastic manner of the youth of the middle ages who followed 
Peter the Hermit to Palestine. 

As a rule a young Englishman dislikes a life of inactivity 
above all things. He rushes into any kind of mischief rather 
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than sit at home with folded hands, or dawdle away his time in 
useless rambles, without aim or purpose. 

Alex decided from the first not to take more than sixty young 
men under his command: had he decided on taking six hundred 
he would have found double that number ready to enlist in the 
company’s service, and follow their leader to the uttermost parts 
of the habitable globe. 

Much against his will he was obliged to refuse hundreds of 
eager candidates, who would willingly have joined the expedition 
without present, fee or reward, solely trusting to the future either 
to make or mar their fortune in life. 

The founding of a colony on the borders of Lake Ngami, as 
we have said, took immensely with a certain set of fashionable 
people, who seldom took any interest in things outside their own 
little world. 

That Lake Ngami was far away beyond the borders of civili- 
zation added a special charm to the enterprise. Needy ne’er-do- 
well younger sons and impecunious cousins once sent there 
would be as unlikely to come back as though they had gone 
to that bourn from which no traveller e’er returns. 

Not that any one ever gave utterance to such unchristian senti- 
ments ; on the contrary, they one and all declared that going to 
the Cape was nothing more than a delightful summer excursion, 
and a visit to Lake Ngami an exciting extension of the journey. 

What a lovely spot the Lake Ngami would become, when once 
the skill and enterprise of civilized man had raised a city on the 
surrounding plains. 

Then the pious sisterhood bethought themselves that the city 
of Ngami would prove a most desirable centre for mission work. 

Churches must, as a matter of course, be erected. A bishop 
would be required to lead the flock, and no end of fledgeling 
reverends would follow in his train. 

Here was a field for missionary enterprise! The pious sister- 
hood seized on it with unaccustomed zeal, and ere long another 
society sprang into existence for clothing and converting the Bak- 
wain and Bechuana Hottentots. 

It never entered the heads of the fair sisterhood that they would 
be considered as spoilers and intruders by the poor benighted 
Hottentots they were so zealous to clothe and convert to their 
own way of thinking. As to making them into cleanly Christian 
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citizens of the projected city of Ngami, it is just possible that not 
one of the would-be missionaries ever gave such an eventuality a 
thought. 

Some of the ladies had an idea that the beautiful Zouga, as 
they were fond of calling it, was very like the Thames at Rich- 
mond in the time of the Saxon kings, and might be easily made 
into a delightful suburban retreat, where garden parties might be 
given and tea imbibed under the giant mowana and palmyra 
trees that adorn its banks. 

However, as yet, the mission scheme was in its infancy, and 
could not by any means stand alone, therefore the Universal 
Colonization Company was looked to as the head and fount from 
which prosperity alone could flow into the many projected chan- 
nels opening out to receive it. 

It was rather hard at this time to determine which was the 
most popular man of the two, as both Alex Cameron and the 
baron were féted and welcomed by all classes of society; the 
baron as the projector of the company, and Alex as the leader of 
the first contingent of gentlemen emigrants going out to Africa 
under the company’s auspices. 

On the whole perhaps Alex Cameron was the best liked, and 
certainly the most trusted. 

Every one appeared to know that Alex was giving up a profit- 
able and honourable career to sacrifice himself and his future 
prospects for the good of his fellow-man. 

This was indeed philanthropy of the highest order, and the 
British public, both high and low, were not slow to appreciate it. 

Once let a man establish a character for self-sacrifice and 
philanthropy, and he has the world at his feet like another 
conquering hero of the olden time. 

And thus it was that Alex found himself in the full tide of 
popular favour. 

He was flattered, feasted, memorialized and testimonialized to 
the full. 

In a very little while he found himself overwhelmed with gifts 
of every description, from a tin of potted shrimps to a buffalo- 
hide portmanteau. 

The amiable and pious sisterhood appeared to think that 
nothing would come amiss to the hero of the day, from a brass 


thimble to a portable cooking stove. 
- ge 
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He received some score or more of travelling baths of all sorts 
and sizes, and enough towels and wraps to supply the whole © 
contingent of gentlemen emigrants. 

Of smoking caps, slippers, and a dozen other useless home- 
‘made articles that spinster ladies love to employ their spare 
moments on, he had enough to stock a modest emporium devoted 
to the sale of decayed gentlewomen’s handiwork. 

As to knitted woollen comforters, gloves, vests, hos¢ and chest- 
protectors, besides a score of other articles for which Alex could 
find no use or name, he received at least half-a-ton weight ; the 
things were far beyond counting after the first week. 

Then he received such long, long letters from gushing girls of 
uncertain age, who felt, so they declared, compelled to write him 
words of sympathy and encouragement in this more than noble 
undertaking ; they also expressed themselves as ready to follow 
his grand self-sacrificing example, should Providence ever open up 
the way for their feeble efforts to prove available. These gushing 
epistles generally contained a modest request to the effect that 
the writer would feel honoured by the gift of his photograph, 
cabinet size, signed by himself with his full name. 

Then there were no end of letters from mothers, sisters and 
aunts, begging his interest for some unemployed youth whom 
they generally represented as a paragon of every virtue that 
youth is heir to. 

To answer a tenth part of his unknown correspondents was 
utterly impossible ; in fact, after the first few days, most of the 
letters addressed in unfamiliar handwriting were consigned un- 
opened to the waste-paper basket by his overworked clerks. 

One day, however, a messenger arrived at the office with a 
small parcel and a letter, which he would only deliver into the 
hands of Alex Cameron himself. 

The parcel contained a silver flask and drinking cup; the 
letter was written in a delicate flowing hand that he remembered 
too well. 

It was a sweet womanly letter, with a tone of sadness through- 
out that. moved him strangely. A letter of farewell and good 
wishes, such as a sister might have written a much-loved brother. 
But there was no word of the past, of that past which had con- 
tained so much of happiness, and alas! for Alex, of misery also. 

And yet, the past, and the past alone, must have filled her heart 
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with bitter regret, when she wrote that sad letter of farewell to 
the man she had once professed to love with the most unselfish 
devotion. And what to him had once been—nay, still was—the’ 
fair writer of this farewell letter ? 

Ah, well; he had given her his whole heart’s passionate 
devotion, and try as he would he could not now recall the gift. 

His love for her had become entwined around his inmost being, 
like the clinging tendrils of the vine. 

Looking at her letter and her gift, he forgot for the moment 
that it was her broken faith that had filled his soul with unrest, 
and sent him forth a wanderer over the face of the earth, with 
nothing to hope or to care for in the dreary future. 

He only remembered how dear she had once been to him, 
filling his whole life with gladness ; only knew that he loved her 
still, spite of her fickleness and falseness. 

His lip trembled and his eyes filled with tears as he read and 
re-read her much-prized letter. 

The letter and her gift he would treasure up as relics of the 
dead past. To forget was impossible, but there was no bitterness in 
his heart against the woman who had so wronged and betrayed him. 

The popular voice had found no echo in his own breast. He 
knew quite well that love of his fellow-man was not the motive 
that urged him on to undertake a perilous journey beyond the 
boundary of civilization, and endure the privations and discomfort 
of travelling through the pathless desert or the deadly jungle, 
with hostile savage tribes on every hand, who only knew enough 
of the white man to fear and distrust him. 

He was not even sanguine of eventually founding an English 
colony in the interior of Africa, but there would be plenty of 
perilous adventure and enough excitement and danger to suit his 
mood and take him out of himself. In short, he was a dis- 
appointed man, and it is often of such stuff that heroes are made. 

He was getting heartily tired, too, of being made so much of. 
There was very little of philanthropy about the whole scheme; 
gain was at the bottom of it all, and in his calmer moments his 
heart smote him to think that he was lending himself to a 
popular deception. 

However, he was not a man to draw back once he had put his 
hand to the plough, and what pluck and endurance could accom- 
plish he would carry out at the peril of his life. 
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He told himself more than once, as he pressed his lips to that 
farewell letter, that he had nothing left to live for, that love and 
hope were things of the past; he had even lost faith in his 
integrity of purpose. Had he not been tried and found wanting. 

Where was his resolve to do the right and fear no man ; when 
the poor despised widow of his friend George Chineron had 
pleaded to him in vain for redress ? 

Ah, conscience will not always be silenced by sophistry, try 
as we may to persuade ourselves that we did it all for the best. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE time at length arrived for Alex Cameron to start on the ex- 
pedition to the Cape. 

He was heartily glad when he found all the arrangements for 
embarkation complete and a day fixed for himself and his young 
compatriots to leave England. 

There were, however, some of his own affairs yet to arrange. 
He might not live to see his native land again, therefore it be- 
hoved him to put his house in order before he left home for, at 
least, an indefinite period. 

He had not visited his chambers in the Temple for some 
weeks, and was quite prepared to find the place looking dingy 
and forsaken; the solitary old clerk, too, appeared more de-. 
pressed and broken down than usual. 

And well the poor old man might, seeing he had that lonely . 
office all the week through to himself. 

Merryman had grown too old for active employment, although 
he was still equal to the duties of a barrister’s clerk, and Alex 
had found him most trustworthy in times past. He had, how- 
ever, of late little else to do except answer inquiries and direct 
clients to the chambers occupied by a barrister whom Alex had 
ostensibly taken into partnership. 

“T’m afraid you find it rather dull here,” said Alex kindly 
when he noted the old clerk’s depressed air. “How will you 
manage all alone by yourself during my long absence from Eng- 
land?” 

“T’m used to the place, sir,” he replied with an air of painful 
dejection ; “I don’t mind being alone, but it’s having nothing to 
do that makes the time hang heavy on my hands.” 

“ Ah, in that case we must see to it. You shall not be left to 
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wear your heart out in idleness. There’s plenty of copying work — 
required by the firm. What do you say to copy work, Merry- 
man? Might make a pound a week extra by that, you know.” 

“Well, sir, for that matter I’d be quite willing to do copying 
work for the firm without any extra pay ; it’s very good of you, 
sir, to keep me on here, and I don’t care to eat the bread of idle- 
ness, old as I am.” 

“Oh, pooh! I couldn’t trust any one like you to look after 
things, you know, so I’m glad you'll stay on, as I don’t want to 
shut up the place altogether. I’ve some valuables that will be 
safer here than in a warehouse. But as to the copy work, you 
must be paid at the proper rate ; there’s no end of engrossing to 
be done. The firm shall give you the preference. I’ll not for- 
get to make this arrangement to-morrow at latest.” 

The old clerk’s face brightened. “I'll be happy enough in 
that case, sir. I rather like being alone when I’ve writing to do.” 

-“ That’s settled, then,” said Alex rather absently ; “ and now 
follow me into my room. I have something to entrust to your 
care.” 

“ There’s a pleasant outlook from this room, and it’s lightsome . 
and warm, too,” remarked Merryman, as he seated himself where 
a ray of sunlight streamed over the uncarpeted floor. 

Alex smiled sadly ; he remembered when he thought this 
room the cheeriest and most cosy sanctum in the world. 

What day-dreams he had indulged in, lazily smoking his 
choice havana and gazing dreamily out on the swift-flowing 
river, so full of life and motion. What joyous home scenes he 
had weaved and peopled with his heart’s idols. What a bright 
unclouded future he had pictured to himself, many a time and 
oft, with one central figure always in the foreground. 

Now all was changed, the room looked cheerless and deserted, 
his day-dreams had found a sad awakening, his idols were laid 
low even in the dust, his future home might be the desert and 
his grave some torrent bed. 

A sudden thought appeared to strike him. “Would you like 
to occupy my chambers during my absence?” he asked. 

The old clerk looked up uneasily, his eyes travelled slowly 
round the room until they fell on the dark stain which had found 
a way through the carpet and dyed the floor indelibly. 

“You are very good—very kind, sir,” he said hesitatingly, like 
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one fearful of giving offence, “but I have a nice snug little home 
up Islington way, very humble, sir, but quiet and clean, and the 
walk does me good, sir, being alone all day. I can look out on 
the green fields from my window, and Sundays are never dull in 
the country. When I do not come to the office I ramble through 
Highgate Woods ; sometimes I go on through Finchley to Barnet . 
—beautiful country roads all the way, sir.” 

Alex looked: at the old man attentively as he rambled on 
about the country delights of Northern London, and noted how 
forlorn and shabby he looked ; his thin grey hair and wrinkled 
brow spoke of trial and patient endurance ; and yet how little 
Alex knew of the life of this man who for years had served him 
faithfully and well. 

“ Oh, I only mentioned the thing, thinking you might like it, 
and it would save you your rent,” he said when the old man 
paused and looked deprecatingly at him. “But of course I know 
it’s more cheerful in the suburbs, and then you have your house- 
hold gods, too, around you. What family have you?” 

A pink flush dyed the old man’s withered cheek as he coughed 
softly behind his hand. 

“T’m all alone, sir,” he answered, with a quaver in his voice 
and a slight quiver of the pale lips. “I’ve never been rich enough 
to ask a lady to bear my name and share my lot.” 

Something like a smile gathered round the lips of Alex and 
lit up his eye. 

The flush in Merryman’s cheek grew deeper as he went on 
with surprising spirit for him. “You see, sir, I could not ask a 
common person to be my wife, however much I might wish for 
female companionship. My mother was daughter of a dean and 
my father vicar of Ploughton for over twenty years. I came of 
a good family, but then I was always quiet and shy even when a 
boy. My mother used often to say, ‘ Horace will never rise in 
the world ; he wouldn’t get on in any profession for want of 
spirit and proper pride. If we brought him up to take holy or- 
ders he’d never be anything but a curate if he lived to see his 
hundredth birthday.’ When a man is not born to greatness 
there’s little use his having a lofty spirit. I’ve never repined at 
my lot, sir. God has fitted the back to the burden.” 

“ Never repined at his lot! ” 

Alex Cameron felt the rebuke, although the old decayed clerk 
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had little meant to administer either reproof or admonition to his 
employer, whom he admired, nay, more, loved, as a man would - 
love the son of his most valued friend. “Never repined at his: 
lot!” This poor underpaid pinched old clerk, without wife or 
child, possibly without kith or kin left who cared to own this. 
decayed spiritless septuagenarian. : 

Alex looked at him with increased interest not unmixed with. 
respect. 

Until to-day he had not exchanged a dozen words with Horace. 
Merryman, except on business matters, during the ten years or 
more he had been his clerk, and he knew as little of his domestic 
life and antecedents until now as he would have done of the. 
chance acquaintance of yesterday. 

Yet he placed the most implicit faith in the old man’s integrity 
and was about to confide a secret to his keeping that he would not ' 
have confided to the dearest and most trusted friend of his youth. 

“ And so you live all alone?” said Alex, not quite knowing how 
to draw the old man out and gain some insight into his private 
life with a view to helping him if it lay in his power. “ Have you 
any brothers alive? I think I’ve met a clergyman of your name - 
somewhere.” 

“Oh, that must have been Anthony; he was curate down 
Stepney way when I first came to London ; he’s dead—died of 
fever caught in one of the slums. He hadn’t any proper pride 
either, so he never rose in the church ; he died at forty-five, a 
poorer man even than myself.” 

“And now you are all alone, I suppose?” ventured Alex, 
hoping to hear more of his family history. 

“T’m the last of eight, sir. I’ve nephews and a niece some-- 
where, but you see they don’t care to look up an old uncle from 
whom they haven’t the least expectations.” 

“You must be rather lonely, I should think, living all by 
yourself.” 

“ Well, I’m used to it, sir, and I’m not quite alone either ; they » 
are very genteel people I live with: Mr. Limber is a clerk like 
myself ; his wife is a very accomplished lady, gives music and 
singing lessons, and has an ‘ at home’ once a fortnight. I have my 
own rooms, but I breakfast and take tea with the family, and on- 
Sundays dine at their table; quite a genteel dinner, joint and. 
sweets, with cheese and dessert after.” 
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“Why, you are quite tip-top, Merryman; it must cost you 
something to live so genteelly,” said Alex, quite amused and not 
a little interested. 

“Well, yes, sir,” replied the old clerk, drawing himself up with 
more “ proper pride” than one would have given him credit for. 
“TI pay ten shillings a week for my rooms and a shilling for 
attendance ; that with meals brings it up to a pound, but then Mrs. 
Limber is very polite and attentive, and takes care that I’m made 
comfortable ; quite genteel and home-like, you know, sir.” 

“You cannot have saved much out of your salary at that rate,” 
said Alex, wondering what sort of breakfast and tea, let alone 
dinner on Sundays, the accomplished Mrs, Limber provided for 
Merryman at nine shillings a week. 

The old clerk shook his head and looked rather downcast. 
“No, not much, sir, but then I don’t owe anything, and I’m not 
past work.” 

“Past work! No, no, not a bit of it!” replied Alex cheerily, 
“Why, you'll nearly double your salary if you do copy for the 
firm. I'll take care they pay you full price ; it’s not every one can 
write such a fine clerkly hand as you, Merryman.” 

“T try to do my best, sir,” answered the old man with a little 
deprecating cough. “But what can I be doing for you, sir? I 
couldn’t take my hundred a year to sit here and do nothing on 
your account—it wouldn’t be fair, sir.” 

“Oh, as to that, you have to keep the place open, you know, 
and send me word of all that goes on, besides forwarding me my 
letters. But now pay attention to what I am about to say, and, 
mind, I am intrusting you with a great secret—a secret that I 
would not intrust to the keeping of any other man alive.” 

The old man shifted on his chair and looked rather uneasy : 

“You do me honotr, sir, but e 

“There—there, don’t interrupt me,” cried Alex, cutting him 
short. “I know I can trust you; the secret does not concern me 
personally, but all the same you must not mention it to a living 
soul. except to the person whom it vitally concerns. Do you 
remember little Freda?” 

“ Little Freda !” echoed the old clerk, with an air of astonish- 
ment. “Of course I remember Trimbly’s little girl, and a very 
pretty child she is too, but I haven’t seen her for a long time, not 
since Christmas, certainly. What’s become of her, I wonder? She 
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used to run in and out the office quite friendly like till about 
Christmas, when she stopped coming all on a sudden.” 

Alex informed the clerk that Freda had been ill, but how to tell 
him that she was not the gate-porter’s daughter, for the moment 
puzzled him sorely. He did not want to take Merryman into full 
confidence, only let him know as much of the painful affair as 
would serve to guide him in carrying out the task he was about 
to assign him. 

“It has come to my knowledge,” he began, after a pause, in 
which he took time to weigh over the words best suited to reveal 
the startling fact of Freda’s parentage, “that the little girl you 
have seen in my chambers is not the daughter of David Trimbly 
but of ——Oh, well, you don’t know the person who claims to be 
her mother, but you may have seen a tall dark woman going in 
and out of Trimbly’s lately.” 

Merryman shook his head, he had no remembrance of 
seeing such a person—Was that dark woman the mother of 
Freda? 

Alex nodded assent; then he again felt at a loss how to 
proceed ; he shrank from telling his clerk that the tall dark 
woman was the widow of the young nobleman who had com- 
mitted suicide in the room they now sat in, and that poor little 
despised Freda was heiress to vast estates. 

So hard did he find it, learned and astute as he was, to make 
the action he had taken in the matter appear honourable and 
straightforward in the eyes of his clerk. 

Would not the question naturally arise, that having'the facts in 
his possession, for what purpose he had kept them back from 
their rightful owners ? 

However, what he said to the clerk was, that he had been en- 
trusted with a pocket-book to deliver to the tall dark woman, who 
was Freda’s mother ; that the woman and child had disappeared, 
and although he had caused the most diligent inquiries to be 
made he could, as yet, gain no tidings of their whereabouts. 
Therefore, as he was about to leave England, he had decided to 
give this pocket-book into his, the clerk’s, keeping, that he might 
give it into the hands of the rightful claimant. But until that 
person came to claim it he must not leave it out of his possession 
for an instant ; indeed he was not to mention that he had charge 
of the pocket-book to a living soul, as there were documents of 
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great value in the book, and there might chance to be others who - 
would give a great deal to get possession of its contents. 

“But how am I to identify the claimant ? there are a great 
many tall dark women in London,” said Merryman, looking 
rather bewildered ; “and, pardon me, sir, but I don’t think you 
have mentioned the woman’s name.” 

“ Ah, that was an oversight ; but see here is the pocket-book 
sealed up and addressed to the person into whose hands you 
are to deliver it. Mrs. Trimbly knows the woman well ; indeed, 
she is engaged at this present time in trying to discover where 
she is, that she may inform her that by calling at No. 7, Elm 
Court, she will hear of something to her advantage. Mrs. 
Trimbly does not know what it is, and you are not on any 
account to tell her. You are simply to hand it to the rightful 
owner without any comment or remark.” 

It was somewhat odd, but Alex Cameron never could induce 
himself to call the widow of the late Lord Chineron by name. 
He had addressed the pocket-book to Mrs. Alice Mathers, but 
in all his conversation with the clerk he had merely designated 
her as “that woman.” 

“You can read the address,” he said, pushing the packet - 
towards him ; “and please remember that a great deal depends 
on your delivering it safely into her hands. For security I will 
lock it up in the small iron safe behind the book-case. That 
safe is so well concealed that the cleverest thief would fail to 
find it. There are two keys to the lock. I intend keeping one 
and giving the other into your care; and mind, I charge you 
never to leave that key lying about. It will be safest, I think, 
to carry it on your person.” 

As Alex spoke his back was turned on the clerk. He had 
risen and opened the book-case, at the back of which, hid by 
books, was a small knob or button. When he pressed this knob. 
the book-case opened like a door, disclosing an iron safe laid in - 
the wall. 

“This, I think, is a safe hiding-place enough for anything,” 
said he, turning around and reaching out his hand to take up 
the pocket-book. 

It was then he noticed that the old man looked deadly pale, 
and his hands trembled nervously. 

“ Are you ill?” asked Alex in alarm. “ Here, drink this,” 
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-handing him a glass of wine, “and if you do not feel better I 
will run for the nearest doctor.” 

The old clerk swallowed the wine and drew a long breath, 
but he was still deadly pale, and did not speak until Alex made 
a stride towards the door, with the evident intention of at once 
seeking medical aid. 

Then he stretched out his hand, saying, in a quavering voice, 
quite unlike his usual utterance: 

“Pray don’t go for a doctor, sir. It is nothing but a passing 
weakness. I shall soon be all right ; the wine has revived me 
already.” 

Alex hesitated. The old man’s hands were trembling, and 
his face showed no sign of colour. 

“ Are you often taken like this?” he asked with some anxiety. 

“T never felt like it before in my life, sir; but then it’s two 
hours past my dinner-time, and—and I’m not so strong as I 
used to be ; but I’m all right now.” 

“ How thoughtless of me,” exclaimed Alex; “it’s past three 
o’clock. . You must be famished if you have had nothing since 
breakfast. Here, take another glass of wine and a biscuit, then 
go to dinner without delay.” 

The old clerk drank the wine, but declined to eat, and, after 
a few minutes, rose up, without a word more being said by either, 
and left the room, closing the door behind him. 

On reaching his own dark corner in the outer office he sat 
down on his office stool and looked about him like a man quite 
dazed and bewildered. 

“ Alice Mathers! Alice Mathers! Did I hear aright? Can 
it be possible that Alice, my long lost Alice, is the mother of 
Freda? 

“Yes, he said Alice Mathers. Poor Alice! poor Alice!” he 
kept on repeating softly to himself, rubbing, or rather wringing, 
his hands, whilst tears trickled unheeded down his aged cheeks 
and fell on the time-worn desk before him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ALEX was busy, and soon forgot all about the old clerk’s sudden 
indisposition ; in fact, the very existence of the poor old man 
himself, until, after a preliminary knock, Merryman came in to 
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announce that a lady was in the outer office asking to see Mr. 
Cameron. 

“What name did she give?” he asked, instantly concluding 
that it was the dark gaunt woman who sought an interview, and 
curious to know by what name she had announced herself. 

“She declined to give her name, sir. She appears quite a 
lady ; very young, and with the sweetest voice I ever listened 
to.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Alex, elevating his eyebrows. ‘“ Well, 
for all you say in her favour, I must trouble her to send in her 
name. I never grant professional interviews unless 2 

But here he broke off abruptly and started to his feet. A tall 
graceful figure was standing in the doorway closely veiled. 

Merryman rubbed his hands and smiled in a subdued sort of 
way as he backed himself noiselessly out of the room. 

The lady raised her veil and held out her hand to Alex, with 
a wan smile on her trembling lips. 

Alex took the outstretched hand with fervent pressure between 
his own, and held it there for some moments without uttering 
one word. 

Then he led her to a seat and said something in an incoherent 
sort of way about the pleasure and the honour, and then he 
broke down hopelessly, his heart beating, his pulse throbbing, 
a strange sense of beatitude suffusing his whole being. 

The lady was the first to speak. She began in a quiet, low 
voice, without any sign of emotion, to ask the very natural ques- 
tion, if he were not surprised to see her ? 

“Yes, I am certainly surprised,” he replied, looking at the 
same time the joy he felt at sight of her fair face. 

“Well, Alex——.” How his heart thrilled at the old familiar 
word and tone; he quite forgot for one brief moment that they 
were nothing now to each other but friends at best. “Well, 
Alex, I heard you were about to leave England, and I came to 
say good-bye. I couldn’t bear to think of your leaving home 
for so perilous a journey without seeing you.” 

Alex expressed his sense of her kind thoughtfulness rather 
awkwardly ; he was gazing wistfully at her pale cheeks and her 
white thoughtful brow ; she was lovely as of yore, but the care- 
less, joyous expression of happy girlhood had entirely fled. 

Her paleness was not of that sickly hue which tells its own 
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tale of hidden disease, and gives warning to prepare for an early 
ending to the petty cares and weak ambitions of this mundane 
state, but the soft creamy whiteness which the healthful cheek of 
youth assumes when sorrow lies heavy on the breast. 

Her golden-brown hair seemed darker by contrast, and the 
pencilling of her brows and long silken eyelashes came out in 
bolder relief. Her large violet eyes, too, seemed darker and 
deeper, with a tender wistful expression in them that told of 
recent bereavement and ever-present sorrow. 

She had that quiet subdued air of dignity which heart-felt 
sorrow gives, even to the most homely person. 

How peerless she looked as she sat there in her plain morning 
attire. Alex thought he had never seen her look so lovely, so 
exquisitely simple and womanly. 

He could have clasped her to his heart with a spontaneous 
burst of pure unalloyed trusting affection, have forgotten all the 
dreary past, and have given her once more a strong man’s faith 
and worship. 

True love such as Alex felt is all powerful. What is not aman 
ready to do and to dare for the woman he loves? 

Once in the life of most men a pure grand passion dominates 
the heart, but sometimes, sad to relate, it mars the whole future, 
turning everything into bitterness that once was sweet and glad- 
some. 

Many a cynical old bachelor who sneers at the tender 
passion remembers, with a sigh, the time when he would 
have bartered every other earthly good for the love of one fair 
gentle maid who passed him by for a far less worthy suitor. And 
much as that old bachelor may sneer at love, he treasures the 
memory of that one green spot in his otherwise loveless 
existence. 

In after years Alex too might sneer at the sight of some fond 
youth caught in love's toils ; but the memory of that brief half- 
hour spent in his dismantled dreary chambers would remain 
graven on his heart for aye. 

And yet no word of love passed his lips; he simply sat in the 
same room with the woman he adored, and drank in every tone 
of her voice, as the thirsty traveller drinks in the cool refreshing 
water from some desert well. 

She told him that she also was about to leave England. Her 
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‘mother’s health appeared broken, and change of scene and 
‘climate was the only remedy the faculty could prescribe. : 

Her mother had never recovered the shock of poor George’s 
untimely death, and as she said this she started and looked 
‘around her with dilated eyes and suspended breath. 

It was evident that she only then remembered she was sitting 
in the very apartment in which that fearful death scene occurred. 

“ Ah,” she ejaculated, the tears welling up into her beautiful 
eyes. “Poor George; poor dear fellow! I cannot but think 
. that he.had some fearful weight of care on his mind that we little 
suspected. And yet he appeared to live very contentedly with 
Bertha, and was so proud of his boy. 

“Bertha bears up wonderfully under her bereavement. . I am 
afraid she is rather a cold-hearted woman. We, that is my sister 
-and I, never did consider she cared much for poor George. 
Perhaps it was not much of a love-match on either side.” 

Alex listened intently to this latter statement. It had been 
his heartfelt pity for Bertha and her son that had, in part, kept 
-him back from doing justice to Freda and her mother. 

“I don’t suppose you remember Alice Mathers,” she went on ; 
. “she was a sort of governess-companion in our family some years 
. since ; she was a tall dark girl, with retiring manners. We used to 
- think her rather simple, she was so easily imposed on, and had such 
faith in all around her. Poor George, odd as it seemed, feli des- 
perately in love with her ; everybody noticed it, except mamma, 
.and for once she was blind to what was going on in her very 
presence. Well, it all ended in nothing. Poor George went on 
‘foreign service, and Alice disappeared soon afterwards. Her 
- mother died suddenly about.that time, and Alice Mathers never 
came back to us after she left to. attend her mother’s funeral. 
There were some unpleasant rumours about her, and then we 
heard she was dead ; but somehow, I cannot help thinking that — 
- she was in some way mixed up with poor George’s fearful act of 
self-destruction.” 

Alex started and looked her inquiringly in the face. 

“‘ Did the countess lead you to suppose such was the fact ?” he 
asked. 

Lady Maud shook her head. 

“T would not dare mention the name of Alice Mathers in my 
-mother’s presence; she sits alone in the blue drawing-room 
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mostly, and seldom converses with any one. * Not a member of 
the family dare speak to her of poor George since his death, and 
she never by any chance mentions his name; she is sadly 
changed and restless, and at times so irritable that she cannot 
bear the sound of any one’s voice.” 

“ Then why, may I ask, do you connect Alice Mathers with 
your brother’s untimely death ?” asked Alex, rather perplexed at 
the turn the conversation had taken. 

“Well, it’s rather a secret, and of course we do not wish it to 
get spread about ; but some one told Lord Hardbend that poor 
George was seen to go away with a tall spectral-looking woman 
on that fatal night ; and Fanny, who knew more about the 
affair between Alice and poor George than I did, says that she 
believes that tall spectral woman was Alice Mathers.” 

“ And if that should prove to be the fact, would you feel in- 
clined to hold out a helping hand to her?” he asked. 

“As far as money would go, yes; one would not have her 
remain in want on poor George’s account. Fanny says that he 
meant to marry her, but he dared not face our mother’s anger ; 
she dominated over him as well as every other member of her 
family ; we no more dared to disobey her than if we were her 
slaves.” 

This last sentence was uttered somewhat bitterly and her lip 
trembled as she spoke. 

Alex shivered as with a sudden chill. How many lives had 
that proud imperious woman shattered with her hand of velvet 
and grip of steel ? 

For a moment Alex felt inclined to take Lady Maud into his 
confidence. She had known Alice in the past ; she had had some 
insight into her brother’s feelings with regard to that much- 
wronged woman; had he known of the whereabouts, at that 
time, of Alice and her little daughter, he would have taken the 
young lady to them, and have left the poor friendless woman to. 
tell her own tale to her dead husband’s sister. 

But a little reflection showed him how futile it would prove 
for her to know the wrong and burden her heart with. this 
painful family secret. 

She would most certainly incur her mother’s displeasure, and 
possibly the enmity of her relatives, if she interfered in behalf of 
her brother’s unacknowledged widow and his lawful heiress. 
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No, he decided not to tell her ; he would leave matters as' they 
were. 

Alice would be sure to turn up before long; then Merryman 
could be trusted to place the pocket-book in her hands, leaving 
her to take what steps she ong fit to recover her rightful 
position. 

“We are so sorry you are going so far away,” she said after a 
pause, thus changing the topic of conversation, to the great relief 
of Alex, who feared, every moment, that by some incautious 
admission he might betray the secret he desired to keep from 
her knowledge. “I suppose there is no chance of your changing 
your mind at the last moment and throwing the whole thing up 
as a certain failure.” 

Alex assured her that he was too deeply pledged to draw back 
now, even had he wished, but that he had no desire to back out 
of the expedition ; on the contrary, he was glad that the day had 
been fixed for his leaving England. 

Did he expect to remain long away? she asked with a slight 
flush in her cheek and a decided hesitation in her voice. 

He might be away for years, it was very uncertain. The 
climate was a trying one—he might never return at all—what 
did it matter? He had no one to care for him that he knew 
of. That was the substance of his reply, uttered in a tone that 
he tried his best to render unfeeling and careless. 

Before he had quite finished speaking she rose up and went to 
the window. There was a wistful, far-away look in her eyes, 
which soon became bedimmed with tears, that blotted from her. 
view the swiftly-flowing river and the busy craft gliding cease- 
lessly over its rippling surface. " 

The scene on which she gazed, yet scarcely saw through her 
tears, was full of life and animation, strictly English in character, 
although the sky above was cloudlessly blue and the sun shone 
and sparkled on the rippling water, gilding it with golden sheen. 

As she stood there Alex suddenly remembered how her 
brother’s child had often looked forth from that same window : 
that gentle, beautiful child with the soft, wistful, dreamy blue 
eyes, who had often set him wondering at her strong resemblance 
to the woman now standing before him. 

At length Lady Maud turned from the window, her eyes 5 still: 
soft and luminous with tears. pul 
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“T have often wished to see this room,” she remarked ; “ but 
how unlike the place I pictured it to be. I used to think of it as 
so homelike and cheerful, not desolate and deserted like this. 
Alas! how different are life’s realities to what we once fancied 
them.” 

“Oh, the place used to be habitable enough before—before it 
was dismantled. I’ve spent many happy hours here, happier by far 
than any I hope to spend again. You see a fellow don’t care to 
rig out his chambers like a reception-room ; and after all, one’s 
surroundings don’t matter when one is full of life and hope and 
the world lies before him like a summer landscape without a 
cloud on the horizon.” 

“ And now?” she asked with her eyes turned away. “ Life is 
not what—what we—that is, the world has grown harder, or we 
have grown wiser, and wisdom is seldom attained except through 
suffering.” 

He looked at her with yearning tenderness. She was so near 
and yet so far, very—very far removed from him, by a tie that 
honour forbade them both to cut asunder. Was she not pledged 
to be another man’s wife? “A wide gulf had opened out 
between them, which could not be bridged over, even by the 
mighty love he bore her. 

True she had once pledged her faith to him, but not openly 
and before the world. She had elected to throw him over for 
rank and wealth, and he was not the man to sue her favour 
knowing that. 

She stood before him a few moments with bent head and 
slightly drooping form, then seemed about to add something to 
what she had already uttered ; she raised her head, opened her 
lips, then hesitated, but no words came; she was evidently 
battling with some strong emotion to which she refused to yield. 

After a few minutes’ hesitation she turned to go without 
another word. 

She went out slowly—lingered a little on the stairs—lingered 
yet a little longer when she gained the open court ; then went 
her way saddened in spirit, the words she meant to utter driven 
back on her heart. 

, Alex had walked by her side silent and half-expectant, of he 
knew not what, only that some wild hope had sprung suddenly 


into existence, making his heart beat painfully. 
. 9* 
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When they reached the Embankment she saw her carriage 
awaiting her. 

It was with ill-concealed emotion that she held out her hand 
to him to say good-bye. 

She let it rest in his for one brief moment, then sprang lightly 
into the low landau, and before he was well aware, he found 
himself standing alone on the pavement watching her out of 
sight. 

Then a thought flashed across his brain that made him turn 
dizzy with sudden joy. 

Did she love him still ? 

Ah! what if she did? Was it not now too late ? 

He resolutely put away the temptation from him and accepted 
the inevitable with a bitter sigh. 

He had looked his last on the face he loved that day ; and 
what a gentle womanly face it was, a face that he hoped would 
visit him in his dreams and soothe his troubled sleep in the time 
to come, when his days might be full of weariness and disappoint- 
ment. 


(To be continued.) 





Reminiscences of a Visit to Jndia and China. 
HOW WE GOT THERE AND HOME AGAIN. 


PART II. 


THE City of Bombay is undoubtedly one of the most striking 
places in the whole world. Until I went there I had no idea of 
the extreme beauty of its situation and its surroundings, and I 
felt glad that I had seen Calcutta previously or the latter would 
indeed have seemed poor, especially as it is the capital, after the 
splendour of the other town. All the public buildings, which are 
very grand and imposing, are of modern European construction, 
and I believe the native quarter is of the same. Although it may 
seem strange, these European edifices, with the brilliancy of the 
diess of the inhabitants, make a truly fine effect. No more splen- 
did scene could be pictured than of an evening on the esplanade 
called the “ Apollo Bunder,” where all the Anglo-Indians gather 
in their well-turned-out barouches and native servants in pic- 
turesque liveries ; the richest Parsees in their carriages too, with 
their pretty wives in lovely silk sarais ; while others are on foot— 
their delicate tinted draperies fluttering in the breeze, which 
generally sprang up at that hour, and sellers of fruit and flowers 
of various religions and castes, each therefore wearing different 
sorts of turbans, only all of the brightest hues—would be moving 
about among the many vehicles ; the whole spectacle overlooking 
the magnificent bay covered with shipping of all kinds—the sea a 
turquoise blue and the sky the same, without a cloud to be seen. 

On arriving in Bombay, the governor, Lord Harris, kindly 
sent his carriage to meet us, pressing us to stay with him, but we 
asked to be allowed to defer our visit for a while, in order that 
we might be free to lionize the place first, which can be better 
done from an hotel than if on-a visit to a friend. 

The Parsees comprise a large portion of the population, so 
are in consequence a great feature of the city. The women are 
extremely good-looking, and their costumes both becoming and 
pretty, though the men are fat and plain, and the peculiar hats 
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they wear are rather ugly. Among the many curious sights are 
the “ Towers of Silence,” being the burial place of the Parsees, 
who leave there the bones of their dead, after first giving the re- 
mains to be devoured by vultures or other birds of prey, which 
seemed to me a most horrible idea ; yet there is a good deal to 
admire in their religion. They do believe in God, only consider 
He is represented by the sun, hence their reverence of the sun and 
treating all fire with veneration, as being sacred. Thus no Parsee 
ever smokes cigars or tobacco, as he would consider he was in- 
sulting the deity to use fire for pleasure, as fire and light being 
like the sun, indirectly represent God to him; but he would use 
firearms in defence if necessary or for practising for defence. 
Therefore you see they do not look on the sun as God, as one 
often hears said of them, but as a symbol of the deity. I was 
told that the “ Apollo Bunder” had been so named because the 
Parsees were the first to meet on that spot towards sunset, 
“ Bund ” being a term commonly used by the British in the East 
for a shore walk. There are three fire-temples for public worship 
in Bombay, open day and night. This fire goes through nine 
processes before it becomes sacred, and is always kept burning 
in the temples. God, according to the Parsee faith, is the emblem 
of glory and refulgence and the Almighty Fountain of Light ; 
this is why, when engaged in prayer, they are directed to stand 
before the fire or to turn their faces to the sun, because these ap- 
pear to be the most proper symbols of the Almighty, and the 
best and noblest representatives of His deity. 

This race came from Persia through the inducement of some 
English merchants while Bombay was still in the possession of 
Portugal, and shortly before it was acquired by Great Britain, as 
the dower portion of the Portuguese Princess Catherine on her 
marriage with Charles II. The name Parsee is derived from 
Pars, the province in Persia from which they came, Persepolis 
having been their capital. They have continually appealed to 
the British for protection from the persecutions of the Moham- 
medans, who were ever their implacable enemies, imploring our 
ambassadors successively for many centuries to intercede with 
the Shah on their behalf, as the persecutions carried against them 
in their native country were so cruel and bitter that actually they 
were more heavily taxed than any other of the inhabitants. At 
last, in 1882, through the exertions of England, life was made 
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more tolerable for those of their race who still remain in Persia. 
They are rapidly advancing in civilization and education ; this 
especially shows itself in the emancipation of the women in this 
generation. Formerly the latter were treated much like all 
women in the East, more as slaves than anything else, whereas 
now, particularly among the upper classes, they hold a more 
prominent position, and are well and carefully educated, even to 
music and painting in many cases. 

We made the acquaintance of some extremely pleasing Par- 
sees, -who invited us to an entertainment at their villa in the 
suburbs. It was a charming house, close to the sea, well built, 
several stories in height, with verandahs to each floor and a most 
superb view from them. They invited the whole of their family 
to meet us, all of whom appeared except our host’s old mother, 
who sent an apology that she did not feel equal to coming, with 
some pretty embroidery as a gift, which she had worked herself. 
‘The rest of the party consisted of our host’s brother and his wife, his 
sister and her husband and our hostess’ sister, besides one or two 
of their friends. All the ladies were in the loveliest Chinese silk 
sarais, one in a delicate mauve embroidered with silver, another 
in palest pink with pearl embroidery, another eau-de-Nil and 
silver, our hostess’, the nicest of all, being pure white, embroidered 
with gold, and she was also the prettiest woman there, though all 
‘were good-looking. Her two children, a boy and girl, were 
very picturesque-looking, both dressed in soft white delicate silk 
crape. Each of these ladies wore English bronze shoes, the toes 
being tastefully worked to match their costumes. They told me 
that now they always get their shoes from London, as they find 
them so comfortable, and are able to get them embroidered to 
match their sarais. They further informed me that they send to 
China for the silks and crapes for their clothes. 

We were most hospitably entertained with champagne, tea, 
Indian cakes and fruits of all sorts, as well as ice-cream. On 
bidding us good-bye they pressed us to accompany them to one 
of their weddings, which was to take place that evening, so we 
consented to do so; they then put several large garlands on us, 
of white flowers such as stephanotis and tuberoses, after which 
they presented us with many souvenirs, among them with a most 
interesting and instructive history of their nation, their religion 
and their customs. 
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We returned to Bombay with those of the party who intended 
to be present at the marriage, which took place immediately after 
sunset, as all their weddings do, in a large hall kept especially for 
all their functions. Before entering this building some more 
large wreaths of sweet white flowers were placed on our shoulders ; 
we were then introduced to the father of one of the brides, for 
two couples were to be married ; he was very cordial and con- 
ducted us to the best seats allotted to his European friends in the 
inner hall. The centre of this saloon was covered with crimson 
cloth and railed off by a rope preparatory for the ceremony. 
Soon after we were seated the brides arrived, each accompanied 
by several girls, which seemed similar to our custom of brides- 
maids, bearing baskets containing the marriage garments. The 
brides were then arrayed in the presence of all the guests in pure 
white silk sarais, beautifully embroidered with silver, over the 
plain white silk one they already wore ; finally the mother of each 
‘placed on their heads a wreath of white flowers and a garland of 
the same round the necks of both brides and bridegrooms. We 
were told that one of the two pairs belonged to the more advanced 
school of thought, while the other two were old-fashioned and 
therefore adhered rigidly to all the ancient queer customs con- 
nected with a wedding ; certainly some of their doings were very 
quaint, but both couples had raw twist wound round them seven 
times, then tied seven times over their joined hands, until each bride 
and bridegroom seemed thoroughly tied together, this being 
the symbol of the tying of the Gordian knot. After this the 
priest said the marriage service, and at the end delivered a long 
lecture on the respective duties of husband and wife. This ser- 
mon was given in modern Persian, so that all could comprehend 
it ; but the beginning of the service was said in old Persian, which 
is used for all religious purposes, although the Parsees of the 
present day generally only understand the former, which is a 
totally different language ; thus they are like the Roman Catholics 
and stick to the ancient tongue for their prayers and services. 

During the discourse champagne and other refreshments were 
handed round to all the guests, which was rather reviving in the 
stifling heat caused by the myriads of lights and numbers of 
people, combined with the strong perfume from the quantities of 
heavily-scented flowers and the thermometer registering nearly 
100 degrees in the shade, as it did just then at midday in Bombay. 
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At this moment, finding the long ceremony was practically 
over, we gladly slipped out into the fresh air again ; our host of 
the villa and the bride’s father perceiving this followed us and 
showed us through the great banqueting-room, where the wed- 
‘ding feast was prepared, and then took us outside to our carriage, 
only, previous to saying good-bye, more garlands were thrown 
over me, so that on reaching the hotel I could truly scarcely walk 
up the steps from the fearful weight of them, for I certainly had 
on me by that time quite six or seven, and all thick, large and 
long. 

One interesting expedition we made to the celebrated Caves of 
Elephanta ; they are on some prettily-shaped islands a little way 
out of the harbour. Starting in the cool of the evening in a 
small steam pinnace, we took our tea with us and had it on the 
way. By the time we reached the caves the air was sufficiently 
freshened to enable us to climb and explore with ease the very 
curious rocks and formations. The caves are formed into a sub- 
terranean temple, many of the stones being carved into huge 
grotesque gods, all portraying great antiquity; they are now 
carefully preserved by the Government. On our return we had a 
glorious view of the vast and beautiful harbour, with its endless 
shipping and the fine city beyond, the rays of a golden rosy sun- 
set casting their reflections all over the sea, on which not a ripple 
was to be seen. 

On Sunday I attended the cathedral ; it is a really fine and 
worthy edifice of the Anglican church, and the frequent services 
are most beautifully rendered with great earnestness and rever- 
ence. The Anglo-Indians are very proud of it, and justly so, and 
the Bishop is much beloved by all, who feel he is the mainspring 
of the good church work going on there. 

The Gymkhana races and sports at Parel, which is one of the 
governor's residences in the neighbourhood, were among the 
most amusing of the gatherings that we attended. It is rather a 
dreary house, but has nice gardens and a sort of park, where the 
pony races, polo matches and various pastimes came off, the 
governor, Lord Harris, and all his A.D.C.’s. and his military sec- 
retary, Colonel Rhodes, taking part, Lady Harris giving away 
the prizes at the end, most of the officers quartered near and 
some from far.off having come to join in the different races and 
sports. All the principal people of the neighbourhood were 
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present, besides a good many Parsees and natives of impor- 
tance. a 

Prior to leaving Bombay, we stayed for a few days with the 
governor at Malabar Point, another of his places in the vicinity, 
with which I was quite enchanted. It consists of a number of 
bungalows standing on the edge of a sloping cliff just above the 
sea. The drive out there all along the sea-shore was quite 
charming, being laid out in gardens, planted with the richest 
tropical plants, varied here and there by groves of palm-trees, 
and many of the graceful Parsee women in their pretty draperies 
were walking or standing in groups on the sands. My bungalow 
was most luxurious, for I had a suite of very comfortable rooms, 
my sitting-room being quite in the open-air and formed by a 
canopy overhead, carpets and rugs on the ground and endless 
easy chairs of all kinds. The view from it was quite exquisite, 
and I much enjoyed watching the ships sailing about, and could 
easily have thrown a stone into the water. We had a pleasant 
party staying in the house, among them Sir Frederick Roberts, 
now Lord Roberts, who was then commander-in-chief of the 
forces ; he was on a tour of inspection. A good number of our 
party attended a great review he made of the troops in those 
parts, but, though somewhat reluctantly, I refrained from accom- 
panying, for the heat had been so terrific I hardly felt equal to it. 

I had some interesting conversation with this distinguished 
general, who I heard had almost to live in the train to overtake 
his military duties of inspecting the forces throughout that vast 
Indian Empire. He had in consequence a large railway carriage 
well fitted up like a miniature house, in which he always 
travelled on every line in the country. We also met at Malabar 
Point the late Mr. W. H. Smith’s eldest son on his way home 
from a tour round the world, who gave us much useful infor- 
mation regarding Japan, and recommended to us the guide he 
had there, whom we did employ, and who curiously enough had 
also acted as guide to Lord and Lady Harris when they were in 
Japan. 

One day their Excellencies took us to the Bombay races, which 
were most entertaining. Many Arabs had horses running, for 
they are the principal dealers there, and are continually bringing 
them over from Arabia. They get tremendously excited back- 
ing their horses, and lead them out of the paddocks in their 
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national dress, a sort of brown flowing dressing-gown and pecu- 
liar-shaped turban. They made these races much more effective 
as a sight than those we had seen at Calcutta, but at both the 
jockeys were mixed, some being English while others were 
natives. There is a regular quarter in the town where the Arab 
dealers live, and as you drive through the native district you 
pass these streets, and see numbers and numbers of them in 
their singular costumes, and hardly any other people in that par- 
ticular part of the city. Lady Harris very kindly proposed I 
should accompany her on a visit toa Maharanee. Naturally I was 
most eager to avail myself of this opportunity of seeing some- 
thing further of the people and habits of the country; but to 
my great regret having taken our passages on a steamship for a 
certain date, I was obliged to forego this interesting visit, which 
was not to be made, unfortunately, till after the day that we had 
arranged to sail. 

We had much wished to visit Mysore and Hyderabad, es- 
pecially the latter, as it is entirely a native state, but the season 
by now was so advanced we found the heat would have been 
unbearable ; therefore we resolved instead to go to the Nilgherry 
Hills, in the Madras Presidency, and as far as possible by sea. 
In consequence we arranged to go by a coasting ship to 
Calicut, and from there by train and carriage to the hills. Our 
Parsee friends and several others came to see us off, and 
among them my bearer Shereef, mentioned already in the 
first part of these travels. He assured me his caste would 
not allow of his going into the Madras Presidency ; this may 
have been true, as with some of the natives it is the case, also 
their castes sometimes prevent them going by sea; but I had a 
shrewd suspicion in Shereef’s case it was that he was in a great 
fright of the ocean, for when with us on the way to the Caves of 
Elephanta he was terrified. Rogue though he was I was very 
sorry to part with him, he was such a character; he caused 
me endless amusement and had accompanied me everywhere, 
proving a capital guide. However, “ Yellapea,” our other bearer, 
remained with us throughout till we went to China. He was 
what they termed in India a “ Madrasee Boy ;” the said “boy” 
being an elderly man and a grandfather. Though not sucha 
rogue and more honest than Sheeref, he was most fearfully 
grasping, quite a beggar in extracting money. - 
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It took us five days to reach Calicut, for our vessel being 

partly a trading ship touched at each port all along the coast, 
‘putting off and taking on cargo, a very disagreeable performance 
for passengers on board of her, the noise of the coolies at work 
being quite distracting, and some of the freight having a most ob- 
jectionable smell ; also the instant we were at anchor, so making 
no breeze, the heat was stifling. She was a comfortable ship ; 
my cabin was roomy, with four large windows instead of small 
port-holes ; she had, though, one terrible drawback, which was 
that she was over-run with cockroaches ; they literally swarmed 
at night, you trod on them at each step. Selecting the top berth 
to sleep in I hoped thus to escape them in bed; not a bit of it, 
very soon my large brown friends were creeping on the wall all 
round me. Never shall I ferget hearing shrieks from a fellow- 
passenger with whom I had made friends, to come to her assist- 
ance, finding her dancing with terror on her cabin-box, because 
the floor was one mass of cockroaches. I told “ Yellapea” to 
come and kill them ; he replied, “ No good lady ; kill one, more 
come.” He was right, for on slaying one, instantly dozens 
seemed to appear in its place. I was indeed thankful after five 
nights with these torments to find we were at our destination, 
and at seven o'clock in the morning we left our ship and went 
on shore in a canoe; the natives who were paddling, shrieking 
rather like a lot of infants on coming out from school to play, in 
order to keep time together. They had rigged up an awning to 
protect us from the sun, for even at that early hour it was most 
powerful, and I was glad to have on my large sun-hat, especially 
as this awning had been put too low to allow of a parasol, 
besides which, the least movement would have overturned the 
canoe, so that it would have been difficult to hold one up, for we 
had to sit straight and perfectly still. Our boat was lifted on 
shore by the surf; but as this did not take us high enough to 
escape wetting our feet on getting out, before I knew where I 
was two stalwart natives had seized me and placed me on their 
shoulders, carrying me off at full speed to the gharry (a close 
fly) which was waiting to convey us to the train. 

Calicut is prettily situated in the midst of a forest of palms, and 
somewhat recalled to me the Island of Mauritius, but is not nearly 
so beautiful.. At each station fruits of all kinds were brought by 
the natives for us to buy, mangoes, mangoustines, melons, bananas, 
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pineapples, &c.; and at one we found an excellent “tiffin” pre-. 
pared, as luncheon is called in India, but one had not much 
appetite, for the heat was terrific; actually, going along at full 
speed in a large sort of saloon carriage built expressly to be cool, 
placing a thermometer in a thorough draught with windows open: 
all round, it registered over 100 degrees. We stayed one night 
at Podanur, finding fairly good accommodation in the railway 
rooms over the station, and proceeded early the next morning to 
Metapollium, where we had ordered tongas, little two-horse 
curricles, to be in readiness to take us up to the Nilgherries. 
Imagine our dismay on discovering that suddenly Lady Wenlock, 
the governor’s wife, had arrived from Madras that day, and 
required all the ponies that could be had to convey herself and her 
suite to the Government house in the hills of the Madras Presi- 
dency,so there was nothing for it but to wait many hours until some 
of the ponies had returned and rested before we could start. Event- 
ually we benefited by this, as thus we remained in shelter from the 
sun when it was at its fiercest under punkas, which for a small 
_ gratuity a woman and her little girl in turns pulled the whole 
time, apparently without feeling’the least fatigue or heat. At 
last we got off as the afternoon was cooling; we changed ponies 
six times during the ascent, the way becoming more and more 
beautiful as we advanced, passing partly through woods, where 
the loveliest tropical creepers were hanging from the trees, such’ 
as alamandars, taxonias and quantities of wild heliotrope, till the 
air was filled with sweet scents, then coming to tea plantations, 
the whole road winding up and up, so that at each turn you could 
look back on to the plains below, making altogether a most 
exquisite scene. It took us four hours to reach Coonoor, where 
we had settled to stay in preference to going higher to 
Ootacamund, fearing we might feel at the latter place, particularly 
at night, the sudden change of its colder climate after the great 
heats we had lately experienced. In the native village as we 
neared Coonoor, we were much amused to see the coloured popu- 
lation all playing cricket together, and thoroughly enjoying it too. 
Our hotel was by far the nicest I have ever been in. It stood 
in a grove of orange trees, which were in full bloom at the time, 
and was surrounded by a fine hedge of heliotrope and roses, 
and it consisted of a group of well-furnished bungalows, with 
verandahs outside them full of the choicest flowers. We found 
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in the moderate climate here many English vegetables, which 
will not generally grow in hot countries, such as green peas, - 
asparagus and French beans. We made an excursion one day to 
Ootacamund, for by going in the middle of the day and returning 
before sunset one did not feel it cold ; we were charmed with the 
way it was laid out and with the landscape generally. After a 
very pleasant week of perfect repose in a delightfully cool 
atmosphere, we left Coonoor to return again to Calicut, taking 
passages in another ship for Ceylon. If possible, the scenery in 
the descent of the Nilgherries was even more beautiful than the 
ascent; becoming dark before the end of our drive, we were 
lighted by the rays of a brilliant moon, while the whole of the 
air was alive with fire-flies dancing everywhere. Sleeping again 
at Podanur and at Calicut, where the heat was so intense I was 
obliged to have a punka going all night, we embarked at cock- 
crow the following day, joining our steamer in the same sort of 
canoe as on our arrival. 

This ship was a great improvement on the previous one, being 
altogether cleaner ; the stewards on both were Portuguese from | 
Goa, while the crews were Lascars; never did I see small boats 
so quickly and so easily lowered as on this vessel. Remarking on 
it to the captain, he told me he prided himself on this, because, 
both carrying and being manned by such numbers of natives, 
“man overboard” was such a common occurrence. I further 
alluded to the comfort of finding no cockroaches! He burst out 
laughing, exclaiming, “Oh! then you have been on the ‘ Mecca.’” 
He then told me she had a renown for her cockroaches among all 
the sailors employed by the company she belonged to. We had 
a much mixed set of passengers in the steerage, Chinese, Malays 
and Arabs, besides natives of India, the Mohammedans among 
them as usual prostrating themselves at sunset, without any fear 
or shame at showing their faith, in which they put Christians so 
much to shame, who are always half afraid of showing their creed 
and never like to be seen worshipping thus openly except in 
church. We hardly ever lost sight of land, so had a good 
opportunity of viewing the coast of Southern India, which 
seemed very pretty. When touching at Tuticorin, I much re- 
gretted there was not time for me to go on shore and visit the 
famous Temples of Madura. Five days and five nights brought 
us to Colombo, which has a fine harbour, but otherwise does not 
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strike one on arrival, though the varied shipping and native craft, 
including catamarans laden with fruit for sale, form an interesting 
sight. 

It so happened that we reached Colombo on Sunday, so finding 
in the evening there was a service at the cathedral, I took a “jin- 
rickshaw,” or “rickshaw,” as they are generally called, being a 
little two-wheeled carriage drawn by a man, and went there, past 
some native kraals and through numbers of palm groves along 
the sea-shore, with here and there a beautiful scarlet mimosa in 
full bloom, and in about twenty minutes I arrived. It is a fine 
building, and the music was very good. On the way I had my 
first opportunity of seeing some of the inhabitants, the men sur- 
prising me-much, as they look more like women, especially the 
young men, for they all wear a petticoat instead of trousers, and 
their hair long and twisted into a roll at the back and no hair on 
their faces, giving them a most effeminate appearance ; but the 
old men do wear moustaches and whiskers. The Cingalese of 
both sexes are a very good-looking race, so are their children, 
who when small were usually running about without clothes, but 
with a silver bangle round the waist. The women frequently 
wear English cottons, but of the brightest colours, mostly pinks, 
draped around them in native fashion. 

The cinnamon gardens outside the town are very pretty and 
well laid out. We experienced a great many most awful thunder- 
storms during the three weeks of our stay on the island, in fact 
hardly an evening passed without one. The lightning was mag- 
nificent, lighting up the country and sea for miles and miles 
round, while the clapping of the thunder was terrible, and the 
torrents of rain such as I have never seen elsewhere ; in one 
minute the whole road was a sheet of water, and the tremendous 
steam rising from it after was most disagreeable, causing the sort 
of heated damp feeling of a hot-house. We had had a good 
many of such storms at sea, between the Cape and India, when 
crossing the Equator, till everything both above and below felt 
wet and clammy; but they were nothing to those in Ceylon. 
The mosquitoes were a fearful trouble to me everywhere, but 
the Colombo mosquitoes beat all others, and they were so 
dreadfully poisonous, causing my feet, which they attacked 
the most, not only to swell but to turn black and blue, making 
me guite feverish and obliging me to bathe the poisoned part 
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with the coldest water I could procure every hour to keep down 
the inflammation. “se 

In the course of a few days we moved to Kandy, the railway: 
passing by the most glorious scenery from sea-level to. 2,000 feet 
above, through great steep cuttings of rock, with distant views of. 
fine mountains and valleys and surrounded by the richest tropical 
vegetation: in fact we seemed to travel through one large never- 
ending garden of the finest trees, shrubs and flowers. We found 
the nights there much cooler, for a pleasant breeze often got up at 
sunset, although at times during the day the heat was very trying. 

We went for one night to Newra Ellijah, which seemed almost 
cold in comparison. I was much disappointed in this hill station; 
therefore I was rather glad, as we failed to find proper accom- 
modation, to return to Kandy. Close to our hotel there was a 
celebrated Buddhist temple. Every evening at 6 p.m. a service 
took place, so we attended it one night. It began with the curious 
tum-tum native music outside the inner temple, afterwards a 
priest, in a white and scarlet vestment, entered the sanctuary, in 
the centre of which was the high altar, brilliantly lighted with 
candles, before which he prostrated himself and knelt in prayer 
for a few minutes, and then all was over, the people coming in 
and out all the time scattering flowers. A crystal and gold casket, 
which contains a tooth, supposed to be one of the Prophet 
Buddha’s own, therefore most precious to all Buddhists, lay on 
the altar. It was said that it had only once been opened, on the 
occasion of the Prince of Wales’ visit to this temple. In the outer 
court a large elephant’s tusk was lying; for fun I touched it and 
asked an old priest who was standing near whether this was not 
Buddha’s tooth. His face of horror and indignation can hardly 
be pictured ; he thought I really believed it was. A great festival 
of this religion occurred during our stay in the neighbourhood ; 
endless processions appeared in connection with it, always accom- - 
panied by the band and its big drum, making real ding-dong 
music. At the timea large number of the Salvation Army were 
stationed near, and they too went about in procession with a band 
of the same kind, so that it was impossible to distinguish whether 
they were Buddhists or Salvationists, for the latter had also 
adopted a native dress of red and yellow drapery. We had en- 
countered them in all parts of India, where they also wore these 
costumes. 
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Hearing a Buddhist priest’s funeral was to take place a little 
way off we got a carriage, and, after driving through the loveliest 
landscape of gardens, river and lake, we were set down in a thick 
wood, where, after walking some distance, we came to the part 
railed off for the cremation. The jungle had been cleared away, 
a huge erection of logs made, with a high palisade of the stems 
of palms placed round them, and fresh long threads of grass 
hanging between each stem. A good number of Cingalese had 
assembled to attend the ceremony. While waiting we cut our- 
selves some fresh cocoa-nuts and enjoyed drinking the milk, for 
it was very sultry. I also gathered a nice bunch of wild jessamine, 
lilies and a sort of white crocus, with a perfume rather like 
stephanotis, besides several other sweet flowers. Suddenly one 
of our party holloaed out, “Something is at my leg.” Pulling up 
his trousers to his ankle we discovered a leech sucking hard. 
We had scarcely removed the objectionable little creature when 
we heard the usual music in the distance, and presently the band 
appeared preceding the funeral procession. First came a large 
number of priests with shaven heads and faces, wearing sandals 
on their feet and dressed in yellow flowing robes ; next came a 
few nuns in white, followed by the coffin borne by six men. It 
was painted yellow and was covered with silver and gold paper 
flowers, and was at once deposited on the pile prepared, the 
priests praying audibly for some time, after which large quantities 
of water were poured on the pile, then oil, and finally the whole 
was set in flames. Undoubtedly it was a much less painful sight 
than the burning of the Hindoos at the ghats on the banks of the 
Ganges, especially as the Buddhists, unlike the Hindoos, reduce 
their remains to ashes. 

The Paradinyah Gardens, which were not far off, are very 
beautiful. They contain the most exquisite plants and trees of 
the rarest sorts. The bread-tree was in flower; it has a lovely 
pink blossom, and the bamboos and bananas were simply mag- 
nificent. The upas tree was pointed out to us as the most 
poisonous of all plants. We were also shown several very fine 
orchid houses, but on the whole I admire the Pampelmous 
Gardens in the Mauritius the most. On leaving we visited a tea 
factory close by, which was rather interesting ; it was chiefly 
worked by machinery, and not as it is in China, all done by hand. 


The Cingalese are so lazy and work so badly, they are not 
10 
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employed, but native hands are sent for from Madras and Southern 
India. 

While waiting for our ship to proceed on our further travels 
we decided to stay at Mount Lavinia, in preference to Colombo, 
being a health resort about half-an-hour’s drive from the city. 
We found there a splendid hotel built on a rock, standing out 
from the shore facing the open sea. As this spot was always 
favoured with a good breeze, for once we were not tormented by 
mosquitoes, for the wind was too strong for them to live there ; 
the beds actually had no mosquito curtains, they were not needed. 
Here we met with the best of all the curries we had eaten in the 
East, particularly those made with fish newly caught ; the freshly- 
grated cocoa-nut and many other dainties which are served with 
it, especially a certain sort of biscuit, all adding to the excellency 
of this Oriental dish. One of my amusements was watching 
from my window the natives fishing off the rocks with a long 
line, or from canoes. We also met here with the best mangoes I 
had tasted anywhere, and no natives knew so well as the Cinga- 
lese how to prepare them, so as to eat them easily without losing 
any of the juice, and in that great heat one found it a comfort to 
have no exertion even in eating fruit! It seemed strange thus in 
February and March to be experiencing such heat, when letters 
from home told of a terrible snow-storm and blizzard in the 
latter month all along the southern and south-western coast of 
England. 

Just as we were leaving Ceylon, we heard of a most ghastly 
murder by a Cingalese of his master. I had been told they were 
rather a treacherous race, but in this case the murdered man was 
known to be very kind to his servants and liked by them, there- 
fore his death was the more surprising. He was a tea-planter, 
and unmarried, and lived alone at some distance from any of the 
white population. He had dismissed his butler for some reason ; 
the latter took this quietly and seemed not to mind, from what 
his fellow-servants said, but suddenly in the middle of dinner he 
stabbed his master from behind while waiting on him. 

To set against this, an old Scotchman I met, who had spent all 
his life in Ceylon, related to me that on one occasion he had been 
very ill indeed, quite at death’s door, at the time he was living 
alone with native servants, far away from all others, but his 
bearer nursed and doctored him with such care and skill, procuring 
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‘herbs in the woods near, which he prepared and then gave 
him, that eventually he cured him. 

There are a few Malays among the servants in the island. It 
is so curious in their faces to see the beginning of the approach 
to the Chinese or Mongolian type of countenance, of the refined 
kind, mixed with the Indian native look, but not the coarse kind 
of Chinese face like the Bhooties at Darjeeling. I heard that in 
some of the most unfrequented forests in Ceylon there was a 
dwarf tribe, who from never holding intercourse with any one are 
nearly dumb, because their king alone is allowed to speak to 
others than his own race. But I believe they are fast dying out, 
as these kind of people generally do when civilization approaches 
them. 

We embarked for Hong Kong on board of a very fine steamer 
of 6,000 tons, belonging to the North German Lloyd Co.; she 
was quite the most luxurious ship I have ever been in. My 
cabin had two port-holes, a wardrobe and a spring mattress on 
the fixed iron bedstead. The saloon was painted white and gold, 
even to the pianoforte case and the rod of the punka, which was 
hung with olive-green damask, the sofas and chairs being 
covered with the same, while the walls and ceilings were painted 
in fresco. During dinner a beautiful string band played charm- 
ing music and a brass band played on deck every morning. 
There was a hair-dresser’s shop on the ship, which was 
thoroughly well fitted up, and a skilful hair-dresser ready to 
attend on any who needed him. 

We touched at Singapore and spent some hours on shore, driving 
about the beautiful island, but after the wonderful countries we 
had been in it disappointed me; besides, the Chinese population 
were so unattractive in comparison to the picturesque people 
of India. The day after we had been there, I had got up 
from my chair to fetch a book; on the way I leaned over the 
ship’s side for a little while, when suddenly like a flash I saw 
something fly into the sea from the forecastle ; at the same time 
a shrill whistle came from the bridge and the cry, “ Man over- 
board.” The captain, who was standing near, rushed past me 
and gave orders to stop. We lowered a boat, threw out life- 
buoys, but all in vain ; the figure was never seen again. At first 
it was thought to be one of the Chinese passengers from the 


steerage, who will often commit suicide if they have lost money 
10* 
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gambling ; it turned out, though, to be a German, who was desti- 
tute and had been taken on in compassion by the captain at 
Singapore, at the request of the German Consul, in order that he 
should thus get a free passage home. He had agreed to work as 
a stoker and had professed to be pleased to be among his own 
countrymen again, but it was thought possibly the great heat of 
the furnaces had suddenly affected his brain, consequently his 
committing suicide by throwing himself into the ocean. It 
was a painful occurrence and for a short time caused rather a 
gloom. 

On this voyage I saw one night the Southern Cross to better 
advantage in the sky than I had ever done before. Standing out 
astern of our steamer it enabled me to understand how Spanish 
sailors, living in the superstitious ages, with all the excitable 
feelings and vivid imaginations of a southern race, had hailed it 
as a beacon light when out of their course at sea. 

We now fully realized that we were approaching China, on 
passing some junks of the Celestial Empire, each with a large 
eye painted on the fore part of the boat, for every ship and boat, 
no matter what its size is, has an eye painted on her bows, even 
to the men-of-war, for the Chinaman says otherwise they could 
not see. I shall, though, reserve for my next narrative our pro- 
ceedings in Hong Kong and China. 

L. A. L. 








Mademoiselle Margallo. 


By HASTINGS BERKELEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


MADEMOISELLE OLYMPE MARGALLO was leaning out of her 
studio window. The evening sun, which is good to those who 
live on top floors, glinted upon her dark locks, which she wore 
short and curled; and the evening breeze, which played with 
them, helped the evening sun to render them beautiful. Sixty 
feet below her was the busy and cheerful life of the streets of 
Paris. 

But it was not with the sun, nor with the breeze, nor with the 
life of the streets below that Mademoiselle Margallo’s attention 
was engaged. Her thoughts had wandered away to the writer 
of the letter which she held, open and half-read, in her hand. 
The donne had but a moment ago brought it into the room, and 
her young mistress, tired with the long day’s work, had just laid 
down the mallet and chisel with which she had been busy upon 
a statue of the young Sophocles hymning the victory of Salamis. 

Mademoiselle Margallo had had a Spanish-American for a 
father and an Englishwoman for a mother. Both had died when 
she was still a child. Certain friends of the father, in an in- 
formal sense guardians of the little girl, had placed her in an 
Ursuline convent school. All things considered,’it would have 
seemed natural enough that as the girl grew into womanhood 
she should have preferred the safety and sanctity of the convent 
to the snares and dangers of a world in which she had no natural 
protectors. So, at least, had the matter presented itself to the 
révévende mére at the head of the establishment—an excellent 
and pious person, but always in want of money for her multi- 
farious charities and for the forwarding of the general work of 
the convent, to the foundation of which she had herself devoted 
the whole of her fortune. Possibly the wish for the money was 
father to the thought for the girl, for Mademoiselle Margallo had 
not been left a penniless orphan. But the young girl was by no 
means of the stuff of which nuns are made. From her earliest 
youth she had been haunted by dreams of beauty, to which the 
pencil in her infant fingers had sought to give form. She had 
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scarcely come to learn that there were in the world such persons 
as artists than the wish to become one took firm root in her, and 
she secretly determined that an artist she would be. Her father’s 
friends, after a stubborn but fruitless opposition, had given way, 
and, as soon as her school-time had come to an end, had let her 
set to work under a master. And now, at three-and-twenty, she 
had elected.to live her life unfettered, and was about as careless 
of the gu’en diva-t-on as any respectable young person brought 
up in a convent could well be. 

She was not: exactly a pretty woman, Nature having denied 
her the roundness and suavity of line essential to feminine beauty, 
but she was graceful in motion, tall and slender, and the pale 
oval face, set in its dark frame of short curling locks, was made 
almost beautiful by a pair of eyes full of life and animation. The 
letter was held in a hand which had in it something masculine, yet 
which was white and shapely; a hand, you would say, made for 
work which required at once strength and delicacy of touch, and, 
moreover, a hand which seemed to correspond to what was, as a 
matter of fact, the ideal to which the artist strove to give ex- 
pression, the beauty of the “human form divine”—especially of 
the male human form—of which Mademoiselle Margallo. was. 
enamoured ; artistically, platonically, in the abstract, be it well 
understood. There, a mute witness of her artistic tendencies, : 
stood the almost finished young Sophocles, half-virile, the hesi- 
tancy of adolescence well marked in the lines of the scarcely-. 
matured form of manhood. 

. Mademoiselle Margallo recalled her thoughts. They had wan- 
dered into the past ; back to that convent life which she had shared 
with the other pensionnaires in general, and in particular with 
the young English girl whose letter she now went on to read. 

_The young English girl and she had been abiding friends ; they 
had corresponded regularly since the parting of their ways, and 
this was the first letter which the artist had received since her: 
friend had been taken to wife by an English third secretary of: 
legation, now attached to the British Embassy at Constantinople. 

This was the letter: 

“Therapia, May 15th. 

“ DEAREST OLYMPE, 

“Tf you still love me you will have thought it a very en 
time since my last letter, and so indeed it is ; but you can have no 
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idea of what a very long and busy thing it is to get married—of 
all that comes before and all that follows after, how it takes up 
every scrap of your time and leaves you not a moment of leisure 
-to put pen to paper for the love of your friends—so, dear, you 
must forgive me if I have seemed neglectful ; and at any rate I 
promise to make amends in the future. But of that other pro- 
mise, which I have not forgotten, and of which you reminded me 
in your last letter? The old, old convention, which I suspect so 
many a pair of girl friends have made and will make: that the 
first married shall tell the other all about it. Well, dear, it is a 
most unsatisfactory thing. I don’t mean-the marriage, but the 
convention ; for there is nothing worth the telling, unless it be 
that a man is a much less strange monster than his hirsute 
appendage first paints him in an innocent young girl’s fancy. I 
daresay some men a7e-monsters ; but oh! Olympe, some indeed 
are not, and my heart. overflows with the desire to tell of its 
happiness. And after a way, too, which I would not dare take 
with any soul but yours, ma chérie. All this is but a mere pre- 
amble to say that Hugo is adorable, and has but one fault, to 
which I will come back by-and-by. He is clever, he is good, 
tender, loving, thoughtful. I could string together for another 
half-page all the delightful adjectives, but that I long to get to 
the last and perhaps the best: Olympe, he is beautiful ! 

“Yes, he is beautiful. What an immensity of meaning in the 
word! First, for the woman who loves, and next, Olympe, for 
' the artist who admires. His best man told me that he, Hugo, 
when he was a midshipman (he was in the navy for some time 
as a lad) used to be known in the fleet as ‘the Greek dream of 
beauty ’—I had no idea naval officers had in them so poetical a 
turn; certainly my brother Jim has not. But to come back. 
Yes : a Greek dream of beauty ; one could not find an expression, 
vague though it be, more adequate to the subject. You must, 
you shall do a bust of him, Olympe. How delightful it would 
be—and such a model! Oneworthy of yourchisel. By the way, 
that reminds me to ask about the young Sophocles. How are 
you getting on with him? Are you satisfied with your work? 
If so, I shall know it could not be better. But, dear, you must 
have been very hard at work these months past. I imagine 
you pale and peaky, in need of rest. Why not give yourself a 
holiday ? Why not come out to us here? It is such a pretty 
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place—one of the suburbs of Constantinople, on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, and the summer quarters of the Embassy. We have 
a much larger house than we need for ourselves and we could 
turn one of the spare rooms with a northern light into a studio 
for you, if, after a delightful little spell of idling, the fancy took 
you to do some work again. I need not say that Hugo en- 
thusiastically seconds my invitation ; he is almost, but not guste, 
looking over my shoulder as I write. Perhaps he has seen the 
terms in which I have described him to you, but he is so deli- 
ciously free from vanity that I don’t mind ifhe has ... . 

“ Now I have sent him out about his business at the Embassy, 
and I can muster up courage at last to tell you of his only fault. I 
hate to say it, but you shall have a true picture, the deep shadows 
as well as the high lights. Well, his great and‘only fault is that 
he is jealous—but, my dear, frantically jealous. You will see that 
I am not making a mountain out of a mole-hill when I tell you 
that if a man under seventy looks at me admiringly, he (Hugo) 
positively turns pale with annoyance—(green, I believe, is the 
proper colour, but he is too beautiful to do that)—and often he 
will barely speak to me for the rest of the day. Of course, ina 
way, this very fault, this jealousy, endears him yet more to me; 
but I am too practical a little person not to see that it may 
become a source of misunderstandings and of the gravest annoy- 
ance and pain to both of us. And what is to be done? What 
medicine is there for this malady ? How does one combat such 
a mania? By humouring it or by opposing it? That is the 
question I have continually before me; and it is beginning 
already, though as yet ever so slightly, to flavour my happiness 
with a bitter tinge. You who are so quick and clever, Olympe, 
can you solve me that riddle? I crouch before it as if it were that 
propounded by the Sphinx, feeling that I am like indeed to be 
devoured if I fail to answer it correctly. I -want your advice, 
dear Olympe, dear and quick-witted girl. Come and be the 
physician to:this grief. It will be so delightful to have you with 


me again. Come quickly. 
“Ever your loving 
“ MADGE.” 


Mademoiselle Margallo fell into a profound reverie. The 
prospect of visiting Constantinople was not unattractive to her. 
She was very fond of her friend Madge Wilford. It might even 
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be worth while, for an artist, to travel a thousand miles to behold 
the impersonation of a Greek dream of beauty. Possibly, too, 
some pretty scheme might be devised, some happy experiment 
tried, in the direction of solving that riddle put to her by her 
friend. Jealousy, thought Mademoiselle Margallo, is at all times 
a feeling. which belittles whom it seizes ; in this case it appeared 
as a positive degradation. Such a man, if he were rightly de- 
picted, should be as a god, calm, self-centred, in the Olympian 
sense self-satisfied, as possessing the supreme gift: Beauty, the 
compeller of homage. 

Mademoiselle Margallo was not, as her friend supposed, pale 
and peaky. It was true that she had been continuously at work, 
all day and every day, or nearly so, these months past. But she 
made shift to get a ride in the Bozs, alone, three days a week, 
and on the other mornings to play a good bout with the foils. 
Her first fencing-master had tried fencing of a kind which she 
could not tolerate; she had sent him away with a pink which, 
likely enough, was more painful than if it had been delivered 
with a veritable and unbuttoned foil, and had called in an older 
and more sedate hand. These-doings of hers had been and were 
yet not unnaturally looked upon with disfavour by the friends of 
her childhood, but she had been quick to see that by no possible 
means could her elected way and that of orthodox respectability 
be made to run upon all-fours, and she had submitted to the 
necessity of quarrelling with her old friends. She had made no 
new ones, unless her old and faithful donne and the aforesaid 
sedate fencing-master could be accounted such. Thus, living to 
all intents and purposes alone, and entirely taken up with her 
art, she had grown to look upon all other matters as of secondary 
importance, and upon what other people thought of her and her 
doings as of no importance at all. 

The outcome of Mademoiselle Margallo’s meditation was that 
she determined to accept her friend’s invitation. Accordingly, 
on the following morning she wrote to her to say that she would 
arrive in Constantinople towards the end of June, about a 
month hence, and then she set to work again on the young 
Sophocles. But the work would not go properly; for some 
reason or other Mademoiselle Margallo could not concentrate 
her attention on it ; a strange freak of fancy had taken possession 
of her; she could not drive it away ; it was a veritable obsession. 
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At last she yielded to it. Forty-eight hours later she was 
steaming out of Marseilles in one of the Messageries Maritimes. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ambassador’s yacht was lying at her moorings in Therapia 
Creek, white wisps of vapour flying from her funnels ; two or 
three men were bringing up chairs from below and setting them 
about on deck. The ambassador had issued invitations to a 
water picnic—a short excursion to the islands which lie away to 
the south-east of the Golden Horn. Ai little farther out were 
three or four caiques gliding swiftly and noiselessly upon the 
somnolent flood, and a little farther out yet an ugly and dirty- 
looking Turkish war-vessel was dropping slowly down mid- 
stream, which the morning sun had for the moment turned into 
a river of gold. All this and a good deal more, which it would 
be tedious to particularize, might have been seen to advantage 
from the morning-room window of a pleasant-looking house 
standing some hundred and fifty yards away from the head of 
the creek, had any one been there desirous to look out of it. 
But Mr. Hugo Wilford, just in from his morning ride, was more 
occupied with his breakfast than with the scenery. 

“ How lovely it is!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilford, as she came into 
the room and sat down by the window, unmindful of the more 
material comfort which awaited her. Then, with a slightly 
malicious glance at her husband, she added, ‘‘ They say the old 
pagan Greeks cared very little for what we call scenery. You 
ought to have been born three thousand years ago, Hugo; you 
were made for a pagan Greek.” 

“ Thanks, my dear; 1 find I do tolerably well as an English- 
man, and as for the scenery, why, I have seen this pretty picture 
a great many more times than you have; the freshness of it has 
worn off. I own that just now I find the coffee and poached 
eggs more interesting.” 

Mrs. Wilford glanced at the letters lying on the breakfast- 
table. “ By-the-way,” she said, “that reminds me I had a letter 
from Olympe Margallo last night ; she says she is coming at the 
end of the month. I am sure you will like her, Hugo.” There 
was a faintly apologetic tone in the last words. Mr. Wilford 
remarked it. 

“But of course, my darling Madge, why should I not?” 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Wilford seemed to take but moderate interest 
in the subject of his wife’s communication, for he dropped into 
another matter with the question: “ Who is this Mr. Francillon 
who called on us yesterday ?” 

“T haven’t a notion. It appears it was that mad Lady Wyn- 
ford who told him to call. She spoke to me about him last 
time I saw her, in her usual flighty way, but what she did say 
about him I don’t in the least remember.” 

“TI believe I’ve seen him,” remarked Mr. Wilford, looking 
rather cross; “a slight, foreign-looking young fellow, rather 
outlandish ; wears a grey frock coat and a soft felt hat ; feet that 
look as if they were not meant to walk upon ; sort of man you 
might expect to meet out shooting in a pair of varnished shoes 
and clocked socks.” 

Madge Wilford sighed. “I daresay he will be very uninterest- 
ing; still I am afraid you are bound to return his call.” 

“T suppose so,” replied her husband, with a grunt of disapproval. 

The yacht was to start at eleven. Many people came from 
Pera, some from Galata, others from Buyukdere and Kadikeui ; 
by land and by water they trooped on board. The Wilfords 
were about the last to walk up the accommodation ladder. As 
they stepped on deck, a slender, dark young man in a grey frock 
coat and soft felt hat came forward and saluted Mrs. Wilford, 
standing heel to heel and bareheaded in the foreign not un- 
gracefully formal manner. “I was unfortunate enough to find 
you not at home when I called yesterday, Mrs. Wilford. Permit 
me to introduce myself—Mr. Francillon. Lady Wynford doubt- 
less will have mentioned my name to you.” 

Mrs. Wilford gaped, blushed, let fall a book which she was 
holding in her hand, and answered with absolute incoherence. 
Mr. Wilford looked as black as thunder. Mr. Francillon, in no 
way disconcerted, stooped down quickly to pick up the book, 
but, as it happened that Mr. Wilford stooped at the same 
moment, the two men knocked their heads together. 

Oddly enough, while striving to apologize for his share of 
awkwardness, this little accident appeared to amuse Mr. Fran- 
cillon, for he laughed with real laughter ; so merry was the silver 
sound of it and so evident its innocent intention that Mrs. Wil- 
ford found it contagious, and Mr. Wilford, whose handsome 
features had begun to harden into anger, relaxed into a smile. 
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“ Hugo,” said Mrs. Wilford, addressing her husband, who did 
not appear to have heard what the young man had said, “ this 
is Mr. Francillon, who called yesterday when we were out.” 

Whether Mr. Wilford was glad or sorry to make this singular 
young man’s acquaintance he himself scarcely knew, but he 
certainly expressed himself as more delighted than he looked. 

The yacht, by this time out of the creek, was steaming down 
the Bosphorus, the visitors were broken up into groups admiring 
the scenery or discussing last night’s fancy dress ball at Hobart 
Pasha’s, which had been a great success. Some one came up 
and took Wilford by the arm, leading him away towards the 
yacht’s stern. Mrs. Wilford and Mr. Francillon were left to- 
gether alone. 

“It is nearly two years since we last saw each other, Madge. 
Do you find me much changed ?” 

“Apparently, my dear, into a dangerous madcap—that is, if a 
madcap can be dangerous to any but himself or herself.” 

“Provided the danger be for Mr. Francillon, Olympe Mar- 
gallo will have nothing to complain of.” 

“Don’t talk so loud, and keep at a more respectful distance, 
please. I don’t understand about Lady Wynford.” 

“That is very simple. Lady Wynford was last year one of 
the very rare visitors at Olympe Margallo’s studio in Paris, and 
she took a great fancy to that young lady. Olympe gave her 
twin-brother, Mr. Francillon, a letter of introduction to Lady 
Wynford, who, as you know, likes interesting young people.” 

“She does. Still, flighty as she is, she might be expected 
to remember that an unmarried woman’s brother has the same 
surname as his sister.” 

“Not always. Not, as in this case, when the brother has been 
naturalized an Englishman under his English mother’s name.” 

“And what does Mr.Francillon propose to do inConstantinople ?” 

“TI propose to undertake a cure.” 

“A cure—of what? A cure of souls ?” 

“Of one soul, at all events.” 

At this moment Mr. Wilford came up to them again. 

“Oh, Hugo!” exclaimed his wife, “here is a curious surprise: 
Mr. Francillon turns out to be Olympe Margallo’s twin-brother. 
I never met Mr. Francillon before, but I was struck by the 
extraordinary likeness when we came on board.” 
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“TI have not had the pleasure of seeing Miss Margallo, my 
dear, so the surprise comes upon me less curiously—though none 
the less agreeably,” he added, with an afterthought of politeness. 
Then, glancing at his wife, “Certainly the resemblance must have 
been very striking to have affected you so visibly.” 

“We are extraordinarily like one another,” observed the young 
man. 

Mr. Wilford had a rather mocking smile. “I cannot help 
thinking, Mr. Francillon, that you must be more like your sister 
than you are like yourself.” 

Mr. Francillon’s merry argentine laugh broke out again. “A 
clear paradox, Mr. Wilford, but certainly a neat way of suggest- 
ing that I am rather effeminate in looks. Well, you see, my sister 
and I are twins, and I suppose Nature hesitated till the last 
moment which she would make which.” ; 

So friendly and charming was Mr. Francillon’s manner that 
the other man was disarmed. “No one will presume to find 
fault with Nature for having hesitated,” he replied. 

“ Least of all the ladies, since imitation is the sincerest, and 
therefore the most telling, form of flattery,” and Mr. Francillon 


glanced at Mrs. Wilford with something marvellously like a simper 
on his face. 

Mr. Wilford affected to smile—/e rive jaune, as our neighbours 
have it. He did not give utterance to his thought, which was 
that Mr. Francillon was a curious mixture of a good fellow and a 
conceited puppy. 


“It is an extraordinary thing that that cook wid#// always 
overdo the joints!” angrily exclaimed Mr. Wilford at dinner 
that evening. 

Madge Wilford looked at the round of beef, which was of a 
delicate rose pink. “I think it is all right, isn’t it, Hugo p— 
perhaps a trifle underdone if anything.” 

“It is always one extreme or the other. Here, take it away,” 
replied her husband, addressing the man. “I beg your pardon, 
my dear ; perhaps you would like some.” 

But Mrs. Wilford let the joint go untasted. As the man dis- 
appeared with it, Mr. Wilford went on: “ That fellow hasn’t more 
idea of laying the table than the man in the moon. Look at 
those salt-cellars; right at the very edge of the table—and he 
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doesn’t keep the silver properly clean either. I wish you would 
give him a talking to. You are much too easy with the servants, 
Madge ; they take advantage of you.” 

Mrs. Wilford answered nothing. She knew very well that not 
the beef, nor the salt-cellars, nor again the inevitable defects of 
servants had anything to do with her husband’s ill-humour, which, 
in any other person, would have made her smile. But love has 
no eyes for the humorous—and Mrs. Wilford was pained because 
she adored. For the remainder of the evening Mr. Wilford 
maintained an obstinate silence, which looked dignified only 
because the man was so very handsome. 


CHAPTER III. 


A FEw days later the officers of the British gun-vessel stationed 
in the Bosphorus organized a paper chase on horseback. Most 
of the English young people about the place joined in, the Wil- 
fords among them. The hares started off under the lead of a 
sergeant-farrier in the Turkish Horse—an Englishman—who 
knew the country. The hounds met outside the city on the road 
to the Sweet Waters. As they were about to start, after the ten 
minutes’ law to the hares, Mr. Francillon rode up, mounted upona 
street Arab. Let not the Londoner stare in surprise. The Con- 
stantinople street Arabs are not as those of London, but equine. 
You meet them in the streets of Pera ready saddled and bridled 
for a fare—and the attendant will run behind you, holding on to 
the animal’s tail if you don’t object. Some of them are by no 
means bad horses. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Wilford? What a glorious day. I 
hope we shall have some fun!” and Mr. Francillon at the same 
time nodded amicably to Mr. Wilford. 

“Oh, we are sure to have a good run,” replied Madge Wilford ; 
“but, my dear Mr. Francillon, you don’t mean to say you are 
going across country upon one of those street horses ?” 

“Why not ?—he is a very nice little animal, and I daresay he 
will jump as well as any of you.” 

‘I think I really would not try. 1 don’t suppose he has ever 
jumped even over a street gutter. Hugo, do persuade Mr. 
Francillon not to attempt it.” 

But Mr. Wilford had not liked the “my dear Mr. Francillon,” 
neither the words nor, for the moment, the man. 
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“IT am afraid there is not time to argue the point,” he said, 
“unless we wish to be left behind.” 

“Come on!” called out the young man, giving the rein to his 
horse. “Qui viva verra. I have already tried him over a 
sweetmeat-seller’s bench by the road-side. I don’t know which of 
us three was the most astonished, but he went over beautifully.” 

The paper-chase was a complete success. One way or another 
Mr. Francillon and higietreet Arab managed to get safely over 
the not very formidable obstacles with which they met, though 
on one occasion Mr. Francillon was fairly out of the saddle and 
on his mount’s shoulders. The run terminated at a farm-house, 
whither the organizers had privily dispatched light refreshments, 
and where every one dismounted. 

“ What is to be the end of all this?” murmured Mrs. Wilford 
to Mr. Francillon as the latter handed her a cup of tea. 

“ The happiness of a pair of lovers,” replied he, “and that will 
also be the end of Mr. Francillon. But, Madge, they say God 
helps those who help themselves. Do you know that you have 
never yet once asked me to your house ?” 

Mrs. Wilford looked round for her husband. “ Hugo,” she 
called out, “ you are not engaged anywhere to-morrow, are you? 
I want Mr. Francillon to come and dine with us if he will.” 

“No, Iam not. If Mr. Francillon will come I shall be very 
glad.” The tone of welcome was certainly of the coldest, but 
Mr. Francillon accepted with alacrity. 

The party broke up and the men went in quest of the horses, 
which had been put up under cover of a shed. Mr. Francillon 
somewhat officiously insisted on helping Mrs. Wilford up into 
her saddle—or rather, on trying to do so. But whether it was 
that Mrs. Wilford sprang at the wrong moment, or that Mr. 
Francillon lifted at the wrong time, the “ one, two, three, up” was 
productive of quite insufficient results. A second attempt proved 
equally abortive. And then Mrs. Wilford, moved by something 
apparently ludicrous in the situation, lent against the flap of the 
saddle and laughed, while Mr. Francillon, who should by right 
have been red and annoyed, laughed too. Like a pair of 
children, who have been set off laughing and cannot stop, these 
two went on, and so innocent and hearty was their merriment 
that Mr. Wilford, who was holding the head of his wife’s horse, 
became at once bewildered, impatient, and yet half-inclined to 
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join in their hilarity. He certainly thought that Mr. Francillon was 
an extraordinary young man. Finally Mrs. Wilford was hoisted 
into the saddle, and the three rode home together. 

Whether. Mr. Francillon was or was not an extraordinary 
young man, he certainly seemed to produce a singular effect on 
Mr. Wilford. There were moments when the latter would have 
been pleased to kick Mr. Francillon, and there were other 
moments when, on the contrary, he f@ strangely attracted 
towards the young man, whose almost boy-like ways were 
blended with a charm of manner which had in it something very 
captivating, something almost endearing. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Francillon was, to all appearance, a young man who sought to 
make himself agreeable to Mrs. Wilford, and this was a sin 
which the husband found it almost impossible to pardon. 

At dinner the following day Mr. Francillon came out under a 
new and, to Mr. Wilford, by no means unwelcome light. He 
could talk, as he carried himself, with grace, and not without a 
touch of originality in thought which added charm to the grace 
of expression. Mr. Wilford, who was himself a clever and well- 
informed man, thawed somewhat towards his guest, and by the 
end of dinner, when the hostess left them to their cigarettes, 
the ice of disapproval had quite melted away. Whether by 
chance or design the conversation drifted upon the subject of 
the social relations between the sexes. Mr. Francillon was for 
more ease, not of manners, but of intellectual intercourse and 
comradeship between men and women. Gently flourishing his 
cigarette he remarked : 

“ The time I always think of as most delightful in that respect 
was the epoch which preceded the French Revolution. That 
must have been an ideal decade or two; when society, as 
society, was as nearly perfect an organization as possible. And 
why? Because men met women as real companions, while now- 
a-days there is nothing between the sexes outside of formality 
or flirtation.” 

“You have been reading Ste. Beuve, and he certainly does paint 
a rather delightful picture of the social intercourse of those days. 
At the same time, the morality of society was execrable, and 
there was no such thing in it as a pleasant vie a@intérieur.” 

“Qh, morality! That isa matter of time and place. There 
cannot have been much wrong with it to have made people so 
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exquisitely amiable, considerate, wise and witty. And as for a 
pleasant vie @intérieur, it too often means boredom, qualified by 
occasional fits of jealousy.” 

“TI confess I scarcely see why jealousy is the more likely to 
come in. On the contrary, home life shuts the door upon it.” 

“ That is scarcely Moliére’s view, and it must be admitted that: 
he knew something of human nature. A large and free, but en- 
tirely respectful and polite comradeship between the sexes shames 
jealousy out of the field.” 

“Quite so; and the condition is that men shall like other 
people’s wives better than their own.” 

“ And why not ?—‘ en tout bien, tout honneur, of course. A man 
may very sincerely love his wife, and yet admire and enjoy in 
other women qualities which his wife does not possess. English 
society requires leavening with a touch of communism ; there 
should be a broader exchange and enjoyment in common of all 
good gifts and qualities. The fault of Englishmen is that very 
Eastern and unsocial vice—jealousy of their womankind.” 

“TI don’t know where you have seen that. I fancy you are 
theorizing a little. Ican’t recall ever having met a really jealous hus- 
band. Every one is agreed that such a man is stupid and a bore.” 

“No, I take English society just as it seems to me—rather 
stiff, formal, lacking the ease and grace which spring from a more 
unreserved intercourse. The cause may not be jealousy—perhaps 
it may lie in the too great pride of exclusive possession of the 
men in their women. And, really, the business instinct of 
Englishmen might serve them better ; for, after all, you may say 
without paradox that for society pleasure is a business.” 

Mr. Wilford smiled, and proposed that they should rejoin his 
wife in the drawing-room, where Mr. Francillon had an opportu- 
nity of putting his theory into practice. Madge Wilford played 
and sang charmingly—a good quality of accomplishment of which 
Mr. Francillon took the very fullest advantage, hanging elegantly 
and adoringly over the instrument and the performer, turning 
over the leaves of music, warbling passages in unison, and gene- 
rally conducting himself in a manner so hateful to Mr. Wilford as 
to re-awaken in the latter an intense desire to kick his visitor out 
of the room, the more so that Mrs. Wilford appeared to be by no 
means ill-pleased with Mr. Francillon’s compliments and assiduity 


of attentions. 
II 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THERAPIA is but one among the many villages scattered along 
both banks of the Bosphorus, in which the upper ten thousand of 
Constantinople, both Christian and infidel, have their places of 
summer resort, and in Therapia is one of the smallest of these 
summer congregations. 

The social circle being thus so very small, those who compose 
it are thrown much together, and so it was with the Wilfords and 
Mr. Francillon. They rode together, they played tennis together, 
they went out afloat on the Bosphorus in the gorgeous evenings 
—all this to the evident enjoyment of Mrs. Wilford and Mr. 
Francillon, and to the equally evident annoyance and discomfort 
of Mr. Wilford. 

Most unquestionably Mr. Wilford did not like it. Why, then, 
did Mr. Wilford submit to it? He never even asked himself the 
question. He knew very well that he was not a jealous husband, 
and he therefore set down his annoyance to the score of his liver, 
or his digestion, or the climate, and, indeed, to every one of these 
in turn. Moreover, Mr. Wilford, having thought the matter over 
and made out thoroughly to his satisfaction that jealousy was a 
thing far from him, felt the restraining influence of that conclu- 
sion, and showed much more amiability to his wife than had been 
his wont on certain former occasions. So marked was the change 
that Mrs. Wilford began to augur well of the course of treatment 
which her husband was undergoing. 

Something there was over and above all this which rendered 
easier to Mr. Wilford the course of discipline which he was under- 
going. His feelings towards Mr. Francillon were confused and 
hesitant. He perceived by the whole tenor of Mr. Francillon’s 
bearing that the young fellow entertained towards him feelings 
- of friendship and even admiration. Not to be favourably affected 
towards a person who likes and admires you and shows the liking 
and admiration is possible only to a brute or to an exceptionally 
great man. Mr. Wilford was neither the one nor the other. At the 
same time, and on the other hand, Mr. Francillon’s very evident 
admiration of Mr. Wilford’s wife was supremely distasteful to Mr. 
Wilford himself, and he entirely failed to draw comfort and reas- 
surance from the consideration of those improved social relations 
which, according to Mr.Francillon,should obtain between the sexes. 
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On the whole, therefore, it was with a feeling of unfeigned 
satisfaction and relief that some days later he heard Mr. Francil- 
lon declare that the time had come for him to leave the pleasant 
shores of the Bosphorus. So much relicf did Mr. Wilford ex- 
perience from this declaration that it did not occur to him at the 
time that there was anything strange in the fact that the young 
man was to go away just about the time when his twin-sister 
Mademoiselle Olympe Margallo was to arrive. 

“ Olympe is to reach Constantinople on Thursday next. Of 
course I shall go down to meet her and bring her straight back 
here with me,” said Mrs. Wilford. 

“But I want to see something of her, too,” replied Mr. Fran- 
cillon. “ Friday is the day I leave, so I propose to meet her when 
she arrives and keep her with me in Constantinople until the next 
day, when you might come in to fetch her. We will go to the 
Hétel . . d'Europe, isn’t it, in the Grande Rue de Pera? and 
she will wait for you there until you come.” 

But Mrs. Wilford declared that she would, nevertheless, drive 
in to Constantinople to welcome her friend on her arrival, so it 
was arranged that they would‘meet at the station. 

As Mrs. Wilford was to go during that part of, the day when 
her husband was usually busy at the Embassy he did not propose 
to accompany her, but remained contentedly quiescent in the 
thought that his perplexities were about to come to an end. It 
was not till the Thursday itself, in the morning, when Mr. Fran- 
cillon came to bid him good-bye, that it struck him for the first 
time as odd that the young man should have selected the time of 
his sister’s arrival for his own departure. A sudden and un- 
reasoning suspicion took hold of him that his wife knew more of 
Mr. Francillon than she wished to be apparent. After all, who 
and what was this young man? Whence had he come, and 
whither was he going? Whyhad he thus dropped upon them by 
chance at Therapia? Above all, had there not been all along an 
unexplained something, as of familiar friendliness, in the relations 
between his wife and Mr. Francillon ; something which had at 
times seemed to argue long use and wont? 

The victoria was at the door. Mrs. Wilford, as she got in, re- 
quested her husband to watch the hind wheels of the carriage as 
it drove off... It had seemed to her that one of them ran unevenly. 


The carriage started, but Mr. Wilford could notice nothing 
11* 
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wrong with the wheels. What he did notice, however, was that 
the victoria stopped a hundred yards down the road, opposite the 
hotel where Mr. Francillon was staying, upon which Mr. Francillon 
came out and got into the carriage, which at once drove off again 
towards the city. 

Mr. Wilford strolled away towards the Embassy somewhat an- 
noyed with what he had seen. His wife had said not a word to 
him of her intention to take Mr. Francillon into Constantinople 
with her. He asked himself whether it were possible that she 
did not wish him to know it. Scarcely ; she would surely not in 
that case have kept him waiting in the road to look at the re- 
treating vehicle. What was the meaning of it all? There was 
absolutely nothing the matter with the carriage wheels. He tried 
to dismiss the matter from his mind and endeavoured to concen- 
trate his attention on the papers before him, but without success. 

The picture of his wife driving off with Mr. Francillon persist- 
ently interposed itself between him and his work. A sudden and 
unreasoning wave of anxiety and distrust came over him, and the 
feeling, perchance as an effect of mental association, vividly re- 
called to him the undisguised surprise and emotion of his wife on 
the occasion of her meeting Mr. Francillon on board the ambas- 
sador’s yacht. He wondered that he should never have thought 
of asking her whether she had ever met the young man before, 
forgetful of what his wife had said on the subject on the day of 
the water picnic. 

Finding he could do nothing useful in the way of work, Mr. 
Wilford put his papers away and returned to the house, where he 
ordered the groom to saddle his mare. In the saddle, and on the 
road, he hesitated as to what direction to take. Then yielding 
to an impulse which he could not master, he turned the mare’s 
head towards Constantinople and trotted slowly down the road 
leading thither. It was not particularly pleasant riding—the last 
direction Mr. Wilford would have chosen for pleasure’s sake— 
the road leading through slatternly villages and the offshoots of 
the capital. He followed it, the yelping curs of the village fre- 
quently at the mare’s heels, without any very definite purpose in his 
mind, passed by the Yildiz Kiosque, trotted reluctantly along the 
embankment, and finally reined up at the foot of one of the steep 
streets leading into the suburb of Pera. There, while he paused, he 
recollected that his wife had said something about lunching at the 
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Hétel d’Europe ; but, whether before or after fetching Mademoi- 
selle Margallo, he could not recall. Why should he not go up . 
there and meet them all? It would be a pleasant surprise. 
Having so decided, he cantered up the street with so much pre- 
cipitation that he nearly knocked down a kamal staggering 
towards the landing-place under an enormous load of luggage. 

Arrived at the hotel, Mr. Wilford sent his mare round to the 
stables and walked into the coffee-room. It was half-past one. 
Several people were there at luncheon, but among them neither 
his wife nor Mr. Francillon, nor, to all appearance, Mademoiselle 
Margallo. The head waiter glided up to him for orders. 

“Has Mrs. Wilford been here to luncheon?” he inquired of 
the man. 

“Mrs. Wilford is here now, sir.” 

Mr.Wilford looked round the room again. “ Where?” he asked. 

“Madame is taking lunch in one of the private sitting-rooms 
with a gentleman.” 

The man’s manner was perfectly respectful and decorous, but 
there had been the shadow of a shade of hesitation in bringing 
out the last words, and Mr. Wilford felt a stab of shame and 
annoyance. He showed nothing of it, however, but bade the 
waiter show him the way to the room, where, on opening the 
door, he found his wife in the arms of Mademoiselle 
Olympe Margallo. 

Mr. Wilford stopped on the threshold, very much confused. 

“Why, Hugo, this zs nice of you!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilford, in 
a tone of gentle badinage, at the same time disengaging herself 
from Mademoiselle Margallo’s embrace. 

A sharp and sudden prick of suspicion pierced through Mr. 
Wilford’s confusion and dissipated it. He advanced quickly into 
the room and congratulated Mademoiselle Margallo upon her safe 
arrival with a warmth and empressement of manner which did 
not altogether hide the trace of irony lurking in his smile and 
intonation. 

“TI was rather taken aback on opening the door because I 
did not expect to find you here,” he explained to the young lady. 
Then, turning to his wife, he added, “I understood from the 
waiter that Mr. Francillon was here too.” 

“ He was, until a few minutes ago, when Olympe arrived—and 
he disappeared.” 
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“Oh! . ... Shall we not see him again, then?” 
“Only this unworthy imitation of him in petticoats,” replied 
Mademoiselle Olympe. 


CHAPTER V. 


“IT is very like him, but not so beautiful. Ah! how beautiful 
he is,” murmured Mademoiselle Margallo to herself. She was in 
the studio which the Wilfords had temporarily fitted up for her, 
standing there with her hands behind her back and critically 
inspecting the very nearly finished bust of Hugo Wilford. The 
bust was, indeed, very like, and very beautiful too, in its Greek 
purity of outline and calm serenity of feature. Mademoiselle 
Margallo moved a little closer to the marble and resumed her 
inspection. “ Very beautiful,” she murmured again. The blood 
mounted to her cheeks and a sudden impulse of the woman 
thrust aside the critical mood of the artist, and she kissed the cold 
marble on the lips. 

She sat down by the window and let her chin fall into her 
uplifted palm. The evening sun had set ablaze the dome of St. 
Sophia, the hundred minarets of the city stood out clear cut 
against the soft-coloured sky, the red west flushed the unstirred 
surface of the waters, and a faint breeze carried over them the 
muezzin’s call to the Moslem. Mademoiselle Margallo saw and 
heard, but heeded not. The serenity of the world without was 
in ill accord with the turbulence of the world within, and the 
conflict which was going on in her—the conflict between the 
woman’s love and the artist maiden’s pride—was all absorbing of 
attention. Two tears trembled upon her dark eyelashes and 
rolled down her cheeks. It were hard to say whether they were 
tears of sorrow or of vexation ; something of both, probably. 

She was disappointed with herself, ashamed of her weakness. 

“Only a commonplace woman after all,” she murmured, “ that 
is what Iam. I, who had ranked myself as an artist first and as 
a woman afterwards ; a mere woman, to fall in love with a hand- 
some face ; a puling school-girl. And it was I who thought to 
love the beautiful in man, yet remain untouched by the man 
himself. And is it better or worse that he loves me, this man, 
this Hugo? Good God! the very sound of his name is sweet in 
my ear. What a degradation! .... Better or worse? ‘Oh! 
what a rogue and peasant slave am I!’ But so it is, whether 
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better or worse. And... . but what I have to do is to sink 
this trash and go. What shameful tears!” 

The door of the studio opened and Mrs. Wilford walked in 
looking somewhat pale and wearied. 

“ We are going out in the skiff,Olympe ; will you come with us?” 

Mademoiselle Margallo did not at once answer, but kept her 
eyes fixed upon the flushed waters. 

“T don’t know,” she said at last. 

“ Olympe, it can’t go on like this.” 

“No, dear. Oh, your very walk, your very attitude, are a 
reproach to me; and if it were not for that,” and she pointed 
at the marble bust, “I should have been gone long ago.” 

“But, Olympe, that is childish. It were better to shatter the 
marble into a thousand pieces than to risk breaking our lives.” 

“But why should there be the risk?” replied Mademoiselle 
Margallo impetuously, almost passionately. “Are we mere 
puppets, then, with no control of our own over our very selves ? 
And you speak of breaking the marble, Madge, as if it were but 
a formless block ; but I have given it life, can’t you understand ? 
—it would be like breaking part of myself.” 

“Well, never mind about the marble; I was only speaking 
metaphorically. But it is useless for you to revolt against being 
what you are, Olympe ; a woman like the rest of us. The facts 
of life are too stubborn to be ignored. You have been living so 
much out of the way of some of them that you have built up for 
yourself a fanciful theory of life, and here it comes tumbling 
about your ears at the first touch of reality. You have been 
living in a world of romance, dear, a thousand miles away from © 
the facts, and there is only one thing to be done: you must get 
away at once. To any other woman I would have said the 
same in anger and in. . . in scorn, but I cannot be angry nor 
scornful with you, dear, for with all your genius and all your 
cleverness you are in this but a child, Olympe.” 

“Well, that is just it, Madge. If I am different from the 
usual run of people, why should I not look at life with the 
regard proper to my individuality? After all, things are real to 
us as we see them ; life cannot have exactly the same meaning to 
every one of us, nor be conducted on exactly the same lines.” 

“ Ah, Olympe, but there is just the ‘one touch of. nature’ 
which ‘makes the whole world kin.’ It is useless; you cannot 
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dissociate yourself from your womanhood. Dear Olympe, dear 

daughter of Eve, you are one with us, to suffer and to love.” 
Mademoiselle Margallo threw her arms round her friend’s neck. 
“T will go, Madge. Just one more sitting for the sake of the 

marble, and for the sake of my pride.” 





























CHAPTER VI. 


THAT evening at dinner Mademoiselle Margallo announced her 
intention of at once returning to Paris. “1 really must be 
going,” she said, turning to Mr. Wilford, who was trying to 
dissuade her. “ There is the young Sophocles to be got ready 
for the Salon, you know, and there is yet a good deal to be 
done to him.” 

“But the Sa/on is still a long way off, my dear Olympe,” 
pleaded Mr. Wilford with an unmistakable accent of tenderness. 

A faint blush suffused Mademoiselle Margallo’s pale oval face. 
It was the first time Mr. Wilford had called her by her Christian 
name. She looked uneasily at Mrs. Wilford, who, however, did 
not appear to have noticed her husband’s indiscretion, if in- 
discretion it were. “Oh, I must really go, indeed I must,” she 
replied, without adducing any further reason. 

“But why?” persisted Mr. Wilford. 

There was no answer. Mr. Wilford turned to his wife: 

“ Madge, can’t you persuade Mademoiselle Margallo to stay 
a little longer?” 

There was a faint suggestion of irony in his voice. Mrs. 
Wilford recognized it, and the fact puzzled and alarmed her. 
She had noticed, without appearing to notice, but with an 
inward movement not to be distinguished from indignation, that 
her husband had addressed Mademoiselle Margallo as “ Olympe,” 
as “my dear Olympe,” and with a very tender inflexion of voice, 
and now ... well, this was very like adding insult to injury. 

“T know it is no use trying to dissuade her, Hugo. She has 
quite made up her mind to go, and she is a very obstinate 
young person.” 

There was a long silence. Mrs. Wilford was turning over and 
over in her mind, not for the first time, every possible and 
impossible explanation of her husband’s conduct in relation to 
Mademoiselle Margallo. And why not the most obvious ex- 
planation? That Mr. Wilford was in love with her? His 
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attentions had been obvious enough from the very first day of her 
arrival. Yet the excess of evidence on that point tended to 
obscure the conclusion. The last person before whom a man 
makes parade of such a thing is, or should be, his wife. But in 
this respect Mr. Wilford had all along proceeded with, apparently, 
cynical, not to say heartless, indifference. Now Mrs. Wilford 
knew her husband to be neither cynical nor heartless ; hence in 
the very mixed and unpleasant feelings which had been her 
portion of late, perplexity had had the largest share. 

“Well,” said Mr. Wilford, at last breaking the silence, which 
had become noticeably oppressive, and addressing Mademoiselle 
‘Margallo, “you will, at all events, finish the bust before you 
go, won’t you? It would be a thousand pities to leave it 
unfinished.” 

“Oh, of course. But one good long sitting will be enough. 
You must give me a couple of hours to-morrow if you can.” 

“Very well, then ; if it must be, it must be, I suppose. I mean 
about your leaving us. I will arrange to sit for a couple of hours 
to-morrow.” 

“Two hours at the outside, Olympe,” said Mrs. Wilford. 
“You will overtire yourself if you work longer than that. I 
shall come and fetch Hugo away, finished or not, at the end of 
the time.” 


For a long time Mr. Wilford sat silent. Mademoiselle 
Margallo had selected a pose in which the sitter could read 
with a certain degree of comfort, for reading is an occupation 
which does not discompose a serene dignity of feature. Con-— 
versation was forbidden, because it is liable to disturb the said 
serenity. Therefore, as has been just observed, Mr. Wilford for 
a long time sat silent. Towards the end of the sitting, however, 
he hazarded an observation in the form of a query: 

“ Tell me, Olympe, why this sudden determination to leave us ?” 

“Tt isn’t sudden; I have been thinking of it forsometime. Do 
you know that I have been here now more than two months ?” 

“Et apres?” 

“Well, is that not enough ?” 

“No. Why should you go if you like to stay and if we like 
to keep you?” 

“There is my Sophocles.” 
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“Bother the Sophocles. There are eight months yet to the 
opening of the Sa/on. You can’t want so long a time as that.” 

“There is a great deal to do to it yet. Besides, a visit isa 
visit, and a visit which has lasted two months has lasted long 
enough.” 

“For whom ?” 

“For all of us, I think,” replied Mademoiselle Margallo with 
great seriousness as she laid down her mallet and chisel. 

“T should like to argue that ... but, indeed, I think you 
are entire mistaken,” and he glanced at her with an enigmatical 
smile. 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Mademoiselle Margallo 
with heightened colour. 

“I will read you the answer in the palm of your hand, Olympe, 
if you will give it me.” 

Mademoiselle Margallo hesitated a moment, then smiling she 
held out her hand, saying : 

“T am afraid I can’t give it you, although we are in Turkey, 
but you may read from it if you can.” 

Mr. Wilford took the proffered hand in his, but he seemed to 
be listening for something as he murmured over it: “ Strong and 
shapely, the very hand of a sculptor.” There was a sound of 
steps and the rustle of a dress outside the studio door. 

Mademoiselle Margallo attempted to withdraw her hand, but 
_Mr. Wilford would not relinquish it, and as his wife entered the 
room, bent down and put his lips to it. 

Mrs. Wilford recoiled in dismay and astonishment. There 
was no mistaking, from Mademoiselle Margallo’s attitude, that 
she resented the liberty taken. Alone of the three, Mr. Wilford 
remained entirely calm and self-possessed. Then, releasing 
Mademoiselle Margallo’s hand, he said with a smile: 

“Don’t look so astonished, my dear fellow-comedians, or is this 
the very perfection of your acting? This is but the last scene of 
the little comedy so prettily begun by you two. And, my dear 
Madge, since one good turn deserves another . . .” 

But Mrs. Wilford interrupted him with a sudden exclamation. 
Mademoiselle Margallo had fainted. 

“ Run, dear ; get some cold water and my salts ... Oh, Hugo, 
Hugo, you dear, clever, stupid goose, ‘on ne badine pas avec 
Lamour.” 














English Beer in the Olden Time. 


PROBABLY at no time has so much and such good beer been 
drunk in this country as at the present day. Beer is now con- 
sumed by many people who a few years ago never touched it, 
whilst at the same time drunkenness is undoubtedly diminishing, 
and we seem tending more towards the German way of drinking 
larger quantities of weaker beer than we used to. The light 
“gravity” or strength, beautiful colour and delicate hop flavour of 
the “dinner ales” and “ tonic bitter beers ” now so largely brewed 
have induced an enormous demand for them, to the benefit alike 
of brewer, retailer, and consumer. Nothing can well be more 
wholesome, of course in moderation, than these weak but re- 
freshing and invigorating beverages. Even lighter ones, scarcely 
containing any alcohol at all, are making their way into public 
favour, and although they are‘at present known as “temperance” 
drinks, they show that modern malt liquors tend to become less 
and less intoxicating. The great advance in the science of brewing 
of late years has rendered it possible to brew these beers all the 
year round with certainty and success, whilst a few years ago the 
only beers which were not sour in hot weather were strong and 
heavily hopped ; winter-brewed, and of a kind which only strong 
heads, good digestions and plenty of exercise could cope with. 
Modern facilities of transport have also had much to do with 
the general improvement of beer in ourtime People are able to 
compare local produce with that from more distant centres of 
brewing, a fact which compels the brewers of a district to do their 
best to equal their rivals, or see their trade diminish. This active 
competition is much to the benefit of the beer-drinking public in 
every way, and ensures the maintenance of a high standard of 
excellence in a manner probably not otherwise attainable. It 
may be said that the “tied-house” system tends to neutralize 
the benefits of competition, and so in theory it does; but practi- 
cally the opposition of grocers’ “ off-licences ” and of bottled-beer 
merchants quite restores the balance. 
Nor was there ever a time when beer was brewed so universally 
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from sound and good materials as it is now. The use of sugar, 
in itself the wholesomest thing in the world, as a partial and 
limited substitute for malt, contributes immensely to the clear 
sparkle and brilliancy, and the light and digestible character now 
considered a sine qué non in all kinds of beer. The outcry about 
its not constituting “ genuine ” beer is unreasonable, as cane sugar 
only differs chemically in the smallest degree from the grape sugar 
which forms the fermentable part of malt-wort. 

The stringent legislation of modern times in the shape of the 
Adulteration Acts, the certainty with which deleterious sub-. 
stances can be detected in beer, and the uprising of a superior 
class of brewers to those of former generations, have rendered the 
use of anything harmful in brewing a thing of the past. At one 
time, unfortunately, it was not so; brewers and publicans, free 
from outside competition, and almost as lignorant as their cus- 
tomers, often doctored their beer infamously. In many cases the 
ingredients used were more nasty than hurtful, but too often they 
were distinctly prejudicial to the health of habitual consumers. 
In “the good old times” brewing was a purely empirical art, based 
upon antiquated traditions and recipes of all sorts. That the 
more careful and observant brewers often produced good beer is 
probable enough, but the best of them was working in the dark 
as to the real nature of his operations. 

There still exists a curious old book of the days of George II., 
written by one who was undoubtedly a practical brewer and well 
up in the knowledge of his day. After being “concerned in a 
PUBLIC BREWHOUSE in London” for along time, he seems to have 
amused himself by travelling all over the country, noting the dif- 
ferent kinds of beer brewed; and many curious side-lights he 
throws upon the customs of the trade in those times. At that 
period, and for long years afterwards, the great majority of pub- 
licans produced home-brewed. Onlya few towns contained any 
breweries, and those mostly of the smallest sort. Farmers, 
squires, country parsons, all the well-to-do people of the villages 
and little towns, brewed their own beer ; and awfully poor stuff 
much of it must have been. Their lack of proper appliances was 
only equalled by the difficulty of procuring good materials, and 
‘by their own amazing ignorance of the simplest principles of the 
art of brewing. The brewer was often a farm labourer, with the 
profound knowledge and cleanly ways which might be expected - 
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from one of his class. Very frequently a woman was called in 
to do a day’s brewing, much as she might be employed for washing 
or charing; in fact, there is a precise account of “A Chare- 
woman’s Summer Way of Brewing” in one of the chapters of the 
book in question. The brewing utensils were often used for wash- 
ing clothes, and no particular trouble was invariably taken to fit 
them for either operation by careful rinsing and scrubbing-out. 
The boiled wort, for lack of any sort of refrigerator to reduce it to 
the proper heat for fermentation, had to stand about for hours in 
buckets and tubs till some sort of spontaneous fermentation of an 
unhealthy type set in, and the beer was utterly spoilt. A very 
common malady of this kind was that called the “ fox,” in which 
the beer acquires a disgustingly rank and vulpine odour. Such 
a thing is now almost unknown, most brewers having never met 
with a genuine case of “foxed” beer in their lives, but owing to 
foul and dirty vessels, bad materials, and inordinate delay in the 
cooling process, it seems to have been the bane of both public and 
private brewers 150 years ago. So disliked was even the name 
of the “ fox” that any man heard uttering it in a public brewery 
was fined sixpence. They got over this little difficulty by calling 
it Reynard. The same fine, by the way, was imposed upon any 
one using the word “water” instead of “liquor,” the technical 
name by which the foundation of beer is still known to brewers 
throughout most parts of the country. 

The traveller who leisurely jogged along the roads and lanes 
of rural England a century and a half ago could slake his thirst 
with a variety of curious malt-drinks, none of which could now 
be obtained. Not only was beer brewed by a much greater 
number of persons in proportion to the out-put than is now the 
case, every one of such persons having his or her own peculiar 
ideas and nostrums, but different towns and districts had strong 
local predilections of their own about the kind of beer they liked 
best. Some of these drinks were no doubt only made up to 
order, but others were the regular beverages of the place. 
Amongst the former was “ egg-ale,” made by putting lean beef, 
stewed in water, into a cask of ale, with raw eggs having their 
shells just slightly broken ; nutmegs, mace, ginger and a couple 
of oranges cut in half. The skimmed gravy of the beef was 
added to the beer, as well as two quarts of “ Malaga Sack,” the 
other ingredients, placed in a linen bag, being suspended in the 
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cask for three weeks. It was then considered fit to bottle, a 
clove and a lump of sugar being placed in each bottle to“ feed 
and relish it,” as if the unfortunate malt-liquor had not been 
sufficiently messed about. Amongst other notable concoctions 
of the time were cowslip-ale, made by putting a bushel of cow- 
slip flowers into a barrel of ale; blackberry ale, in which the 
juice of blackberries was added to the wort before fermentation, 
and elder-berry beer, to make which elder-berries were boiled in 
the wort. The directions state that it should be kept in cask 
about a year before being bottled, when it will be “a most rich 
Drink that they call Zdu/um, which has often been preferred to 
Port-wine for its pleasant Taste and healthful Quality.” But 
perhaps the queerest of these remarkable “ consommations” was 
“Cock-ale.” Here is the recipe in full, as its curious mixture of 
the learning of the brew-house and the kitchen cannot but be 
spoiled by being turned into modern English. “ Take a Cock of 
half-a-year old, kill him and truss him well and put into a Cask 
twelve Gallons of Ale, to which add four Pounds of Raisins of the 
Sun, well pick’d, ston’d, wash’d and dry’d; Dates sliced, Half a 
Pound ; Nutmegs and Mace, two Ounces ; Infuse the Dates and 
Spices in a Quart of Canary twenty-four Hours, then boil the Cock 
in a Manner to a Jelly, till a Gallon of Water is reduced to two 
Quarts, then press the Body of him extremely well and put the 
Liquor into the Cask where the Ale is, with the Spices and Fruit, 
adding a few Blades of Mace, then put to it Half a Pint of new 
Ale Yeast and let it work well for a Day, and in two Days you may 
broach it for Use, or in hot Weather the second Day, and if it 
proves too strong you may add more plain Ale to palliate this 
restorative Drink, which contributes much to the Invigorating of 
Nature.” We suppose this wonderful mixture was chiefly used by 
invalids or convalescent patients ; it is difficult to imagine any 
one in good health wanting it. Even at the present day many 
local peculiarities exist as to the ordinary public-house beers. 
For instance, at Nottingham a somewhat deep-coloured beer is 
preferred, whilst at Sheffield, only forty miles off, it must be as 
pale as possible. In the latter town, porter is scarcely ever 
drunk ; at Manchester, yet another forty miles, it is highly 
popular. At Birmingham and in Sussex, ale is stronger than 
beer; in the West Riding, exactly the reverse is the case. In 
George II’s. time these local customs were still more pronounced, 
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which is not perhaps to be wondered at, seeing that most people 
never stirred out of their native county all their lives. One of 
the most curious of these provincial beers was the Devonshire 
“White Ale.” It was brewed, of course, from pale malt and was 
chiefly drunk at Plymouth, where indeed it was invented about 
the year 1680. We are told that “the Alewives whose Province 
this commonly falls under to:manage from the Beginning to the 
End, are most of them as curious in their brewing it as the Dairy- 
Woman in making her Butter.” As there were few or no cellars 
in the town “on Account of their stony Foundation, which is all 
Marble,” the white ale was generally fermented or “worked” in 
the publican’s back premises, “in a Row of earthen Steens holding 
about five or more Gallons each.” The fermenting medium was 
a stuff called “ Ripening,” the composition of which was kept 
secret by its vendors but was supposed to be a mixture of malt- 
flour, yeast and white of egg. A lump of this converted the 
wort from a “very clear Body into a thick fermenting one, near 
the Colour and Consistence of Butter’d Ale,” and then only was it 
fit to be drunk. Our friend speaks of this “pleasant Tipple” in 
rapturous terms and seems to-have been quite unable to tear 
himself away from its seductions. Although looking and tasting 
somewhat like milk (probably few or no hops were boiled with 
the wort) the white ale was uncommonly strong, so that “ many 
have undone themselves by drinking it.” 

Another potation of the time, and one which was even sent 
from Yorkshire to London, was “oat-ale.” The malt, made 
from oats instead of barley, was mashed with cold water for 
twelve hours ; it does not appear to have been boiled at all, but 
the usual alcoholic fermentation with yeast was carried out. 
The hops were simply infused in the cold wort, a method which 
would extract but little of their special properties. The oat-ale, 
which it is surprising to learn would keep sound for five or six 
weeks, drank very smooth, brisk and pleasant and looked like 
white wine. It was supplied in some of “the great Taverns and 
Eating-Houses in London, who commonly charge Six-Pence or 
Eight-Pence a Bottle for it.” 

It seems to have been not unusual to malt, besides barley, 
both oats and wheat. Neither are malted now; oats have so 
large a proportion of husk to kernel that it would not pay to 
malt them, whilst although wheat yields even a larger- extract 
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than barley, the thinness and tenderness of its skin makes it 
difficult to grow on the malt-house floor. Barley presents the 
happy medium between these extremes, and long experience 
amply proves that no grain which can be raised in this country 
is so well suited for making into malt. 

As probably many readers do not understand either the theory 
or the practice of malting, it may briefly be said that its object ‘is 
to provide a suitable medium from which a “ wort,” or juice, can 
be extracted. Unless the grain is malted it will not yield, when 
ground and mashed with hot water in the mash-tun, a sufficiently 
sugary wort to be of any use. The change takes place during 
malting, and is brought about by the inherent vital power of the 
grain itself. Instead of being planted in the earth to grow, it is 
made to grow above ground; but the growth is suddenly cut 
short at a stage far short of that which would be reached in the 
open field. The threshed grain is first sunk in a “steep” or 
cistern, full of cold water, for about forty-eight hours, then thrown 
out into a heaped mass called the “couch,” till its dawning 
vitality, aroused by the soaking, generates a little warmth. After 
some twenty-four hours it is spread a few inches thick upon a 
tiled or cemented floor and allowed to sprout slightly. At one 
end of the grain appears a small white shoot, which would grow 
into a tall stalk if allowed to; at the other a few small tendrils, 
which are the roots. When the shoot, or “acrospire,” has grown, in 
about ten or twelve days’ time,to an extent which experience shows 
is sufficient, but wherein knowledge and skill in treating different 
barleys is of supreme importance, the growing barley is put upon 
a kiln of wire or perforated tiles and dried by the heat of a large 
fire beneath. When this process is finished, whereby of course all 
further growth is stopped, we have “ malt,” as distinguished from 
barley. No expense or trouble is spared nowadays by the large 
brewers and maltsters to obtain the best malt from the best barley, 
recognising as they do that really good beer entirely depends 
upon good malt in the long run. 

The practice of malting a century and a half ago seems to have 
differed little from that of the present day except in the important 
matter of fuel for “drying-off.” It was then generally necessary 
to use whatever the locality produced, whether wood, coal, fern, 
straw, or even furze cut on the great commons, then extending 
over immense areas. These various fuels gave peculiar flavours 
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to the beer, some of them unpleasant enough probably ;. but in 
most cases, no doubt, people got used to them. 

A highly characteristic touch of the spirit of the eighteenth 
century is afforded by the statement that somebody dried his 
malt “on the leads of a church,” by the heat of the sun. Another 
“nice person” also dried his on a leaded roof, through glass 
windows, by the solar rays ; but certainly the malt of both these 
“eminent curious Gentlemen” would be very insufficiently cured 
and yield only a cloudy and badly-keeping beer. 

However, malt seems to have been abundant, cheap and fairly 
good, as a rule, and when not infested with weevils was apparently 
the most generally satisfactory of the brewing materials. The 
ravages of the “ weevil, whool, black-bob or creeper,” though not 
uncommon even now in badly-kept maltings, are always kept 
within due bounds by frequently screening or riddling the malt, 
white-washing the binns, or burning sulphur. If once they get 
into a large heap of malt which lies undisturbed for any length of 
time they will eat up an immense amount of it, doing their mis- 
chievous work inside the grain, which appears all right to the 
inexperienced eye when it may be perfectly hollow and empty. 
Some of the ignorant and careless maltsters of the old time seem 
to have been troubled by this pest to an extraordinary degree, 
for our friend states that some one, finding vast numbers of them 
crawling in his malt, nevertheless mashed it, but was “in such 
Pain from the foetid Stink of the Weevils he could hardly bear 
his Nose over the Place, and resolved never to brew there a second 
Time.” He further says that “where they are in Abundance, 
they will bite a Person in Bed, haunt the Cup-board and even feed 
on the Plates where Meat has been eaten;” but assuredly no 
one nowadays is ever bitten in bed or anywhere else by this very 
exceptional plague. How beer brewed from really weevilly malt 
tasted is perhaps best left to the imagination. 

Hops, unlike malt, were decidedly dear as a rule, except in the 
districts where they were grown. The carriage to other parts of 
the country added so much to the cost that as few as possible 
were used, and those few were boiled over and over. again till 
everything that was good and much that was otherwise was got 
out of them. As a natural consequence of the dearness of hops, 
other bittering agents were largely employed, such as wormwood, 


hore-hound, daucus or wild carrot seed, things not: unwholesome 
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in themselves if used with the knowledge and judgment which 
was but too seldom possessed by those who employed them. 
Nothing can equal the flavour of good hops, and it is only in very 
dear seasons, and then to a limited extent, that any other veget- 
able bitter is used at the present time to eke out the umulus 
lupulus or common hop. 

But perhaps water was the subject of the greatest ignorance 
and the wildest empiricism of the old days. Absolutely no means 
existed of definitely proving whether a water was good or bad. 
A common notion existed that pond or river waters were best for 
brewing, chiefly because a slightly larger extract can usually 
be obtained with soft water than with hard. We are pleasantly 
informed that “putrid Water, though nauseous, is not observed 
to be hurtful to human Bodies,” and that “the 7ames Water at 
London is fattened by the Washings of Hills and the Sullidge of 
Streets, which give it a thick Body and muddy Taste, and there- 
fore it fines well and makes most Drink with least Malt.” The 
Thames water, in fact, taken up at Greenwich when the tide was 
running out, was the favourite source of supply for use on ship- 
board ; it was said “to Stink two or three Times in an East India 
voyage, and at last, upon opening the Bung, will send forth a fine 
Spirit of an inflammable Nature.” The carbonic acid gas in some 
spring waters was thought to be the “spirit” of the water, and 
many were the vain endeavours made to retain it. 

Probably not a brewer in the kingdom now uses either pond 
or river water, except, of course, so far as the latter may be the 
local town-supply filtered through sand or gravel beds. It is 
often supposed that the Burton brewers use the Trent water—a 
complete mistake, as all the brewers obtain their supplies from 
deep artesian or tube wells. Burton does not seem to have been 
noted for its beer in George II.’s time, but its neighbours, Not- 
tingham and Derby, were more celebrated then than now for the 
excellence of their malt liquors and the skill of their “ ale-drapers ” 
and “ale-wives.” 

All sorts of nefarious adulterants were used in brewing in old 
times with perfect impunity. Most of these were designed to 
make the beer seem stronger than it really was, others to give it 
a fictitiously creamy head, whilst flour and salt were often added 
in the cask to cause both a sparkling appearance in the beer and 
much thirst in the drinker. The powerful narcotic Cocculus 
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Indicus was often used for “making Drink heady and saving the 
Expense of Malt ;” soalso was coriander seed, one pound of which 
was said to equal a bushel of malt. Cockle and grains of para- 
dise, darnel and other highly objectionable things were constantly 
employed by rascally publicans, who also were much addicted to 
the practice of beating the yeast over and over again into the fer- 
menting wort, trusting that the sharp flavour of it would be mis- 
taken for true alcoholic strength. 

There seems to have been a great lack of light but refreshing 
and wholesome beers of the kind nowso highly popular. There 
was good reason for this. Such beers require the best materials 
and the highest skill, and neither could often be obtained. To 
keep them sound in warm weather would have required more 
hops than their cost would have permitted, whilst the modern use 
of harmless preservative agents, such as salicylic acid, bisulphite 
of lime, etc., in infinitesimal quantities, was quite unknown. 
Practically, only very heady old ale and dreadfully weak small- 
beer could be obtained at most of the inns and publichouses of 
the early Georgian era. The small-beer was usually made from 
the very last runnings of the-mash-tun, boiled with the spent hops 
of the strong beer, and must rarely have been either bright or 
sound. It was usual to keep the former one, two or even three 
years before tapping it, by which time it would in most cases be 
decidedly acid or “aged,” a kind of beer still popular in the West 
of England. Such beers are by no means very wholesome for 
habitual consumption in considerable quantity, and our old friend, 
the London and Country Brewer, states that he met with, during 
his four years’ peregrinations all over the country, “for above a 
hundred miles together, for their best Drink, pale harsh stale Butt 
Beer ; in another Part, for near that Length, a brown, sharp stale 
Butt Beer, in both of which I have seen several miserable 
Spectacles, some with their Fingers standing a-strut, others with 
their Feet in Flannels, others walking with two Sticks, and all.occa- 


-sioned by the Gout, bred by constantly drinking these crabbed 


Liquors.” Much of the west-country beer, especially in the cider 
districts, where it was vatted for long periods, used to make your 
eyes water with its sharpness. The taste for old beer is now 
going out everywhere, however, much to the advantage of both 
brewer and consumer. 


People dearly loved strong drink in old days, to an extent 
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scarcely credible now. Everybody drank hard, and teetotallers 
would indeed have had an uncomfortable time. Besides spending 
every evening of their lives over hot punch, fiery port, brandy, and 
tremendously strong old beer, they would add ginger, pepper and 
what not to their drinks till one wonders how they could possibly 
have swallowed them. As a natural consequence, inflammatory 
diseases of all kinds were rife, and to prevent, as they thought, 
the re-appearance of these maladies in their offspring, many per- 
sons cruelly deprived their children of flesh meat, “ to that Degree 
that I have known a Boy and Girl petition the Servants for a morsel 
of Fowl.” These strong old beers went by various names, Stout- 
Beer (not what we call stout), Nog, Stitch, Old-boy, etc., and were 
especially popular in Kent. At Rochester, indeed, they brewed a 
beer “ which is potent enough, if that would do, to keep off the 
Seizure of an Ague, but woe to the Patient ifhe can get no other 
than such Drink in the hot Fit!” 

Many private persons devoted much attention to the art of 
brewing for their own domestic consumption. Unfortunately, 
however, in many cases their trouble was sadly wasted. Besides 
the inherent difficulties of brewing on the very small scale, such 
as regulating the heats of the standing mash and of the ferment- 
ing wort, some of their notions were of the most outrageous and 
extraordinary kind. One of these vévtuosos would throw burning 
logs of beechwood into his boiling wort, “believing that these 
Firebrands fined, mellowed and added Strength to the Drink.” 
Another, and this, it is sad to say, was a lady-brewer, boiled up 
all the sediments or “ bottoms” of the empty casks in each brew- 
ing, whilst “an eminent physician” treats us to a fad of brew- 
ing without boiling at all, thorough boiling being one of the most 
absolutely essential of all things in the production of drinkable 
beer. 

However, it is plain that much of the unwholesomeness of the 
beer of those days was due to the uneducated taste of the con- 
sumers themselves, They actually liked to drink it whilst still 
yeasty, in which state it would be horribly bitter and nauseous 
and strongly purgative. Individuals termed “firkin-men” used 
to bring small casks or firkins of their own to the breweries, get 
them filled with beer brewed only the day before and totally 
unfit for consumption, and go off to retail them to their ignorant 
and besotted customers. These firkin-men do not seem to have 
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enjoyed a very high reputation for honesty—they gave short 
measure and cheated in every way they could think of, so that we 
are warned of the bad end of one of them, “who, though he car- 
ried on his Frauds to a great Degree for a long Time, lately died 
very miserably poor and distracted.” 

This must conclude with a delightful example of our authors’ 
naiveté. He relates how “a Gentleman’s Servant having an As- 
signation with a pretty Girl,” was in such a hurry to get away to 
his inamorata that he added the yeast when his wort was much 
too warm and consequently spoilt his brew, although by skilful 
“faking” he got it afterwards into saleable condition. 

It is pleasant to think, that the English beer-drinker of the 
present day may congratulate himself on the fact that the national 
beverage (and long may it remain so) was never better brewed 
and more wholesome than it is now. The improvement has been 
brought about chiefly by competition between brewers, and now 
that the public taste has been educated to know what good beer 
should be and can be, it is little likely indeed that it will ever 
again put up with the unwholesome, doctored stuff which was 
but too often miscalled beer in the days of the Georges. 





W. B. PALEY. 








On the Dopage home. 


‘THE S.S. “ Norway” was lying in the Bombay docks, her decks 
flooded with moonlight, such moonlight as one never seems to see 
north of Suez. There were very few people about on board ; 
most of them were busy getting things ready in their cabins, 
trying vainly to make boxes go into impossible places and 
wondering irritably why those misguided people who built 
steamers did not make them bigger whilst they were about it.’ 

Away near the stern stood a tall, slight woman, her hands 
lying lightly on the railing in front of her, her eyes looking out 
over the moonlit sea. She had no hat on, and the moon, shining 
steadily overhead, showed a glint of fair hair and the pretty 
graceful lines of a girlish figure. She never moved, except now 
and then to strike the white ringless hands together with a 
passionate little gesture. The life which stretched before her 
when this voyage was over, held no bright, warm hopes, no 
dream of happy meetings, no vision of a loving welcome home ; 
all the future was dark, and there seemed nothing but misery on 
ahead. Her thoughts wandered back to the day when she had 
first seen Bombay. The sunshine and brightness had fascinated 
her to such an extent that she had laughingly declared she loved 
India so much she would never leave it. And now? God knew 
she never wished to see it again, for was it not there that she had 
learnt the bitterest lesson a woman could learn? Ah! well, she 
would try and forget. Try and forget! She glanced over her 
shoulder apprehensively as some one walked towards her, then 
the footsteps died away again. 

Try and forget! She laughed as if in scorn of herself. 
Forget! Her grasp on the railing tightened, and a look of utter 
misery came into the sad dark eyes, a fear of that past that lay 
hidden away from all save those few who knew her life and— 
pitied her. She shivered. Was she afraid still? Would she 
carry that fear with her till she died? She was safe here, surely 
she was safe here ; no one on board knew her ; she had seen the 
list of passengers, and it had shown only strangers’ names. 
Again that frightened backward glance over her shoulder. A 
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man was coming towards her, but he turned aside and leant 
against the railing some ten yards off, singing softly to himself : 


‘1 swear to be good and true to the maid whom I fondly adore.” 


She shivered again. Why, oh, why did he come and sing 
that whére she could hear it? Was amy one good? Was any one 
true? She could not stand there and listen, she felt it would 
drive her mad, so she turned quickly and walked across to the 
other side of the deck out of ear-shot. 

“T swear to be good and true, I swear to be good and true.” 

Over and over again the words repeated themselves. She 
gave a curious little laugh, and nervously ran the fingers of her 
right hand across her left wrist and felt for something there, but 
—it had gone. She uttered a little cry of dismay and retraced 
her footsteps, her eyes bent upon the ground, until she reached 
the place where she had been standing when the familiar song 
drove her away. There were deep shadows here and there, so 
she knelt down to see more clearly and began searching, when 
she heard a voice behind her, saying : 

“TI am afraid you have lost something. Can I help you to 
find it?” 

She looked up and saw it was the man who had unwittingly 
called up for her such a host of bitter memories. His face was 
in shadow, but the tone was courteous and well-bred. 

“Tt is only ” and she hesitated, “ only—a piece of velvet 
with a diamond stud in it. I have never dropped it before.” 

Then she turned away from him abruptly, forgetting the 
sudden wave of crimson which rose to her cheeks would have 
passed unnoticed in the moonlight. Never dropped it before! 
Had she veally only worn it for a few days? 

“TI see something lying over there, I think,” and he walked 
away, then bent down and picked up something. “Yes. Here 
it is,” and he held it towards her. 

It was a band of velvet about three inches wide, with a little 
diamond stud passed through a button-hole at one end. 

“Oh! thank you so much,” and the relief in her voice was 
evident as she stretched out her right hand eagerly for it. “I 
am so grateful to you for finding it. L-wonder what time it is ?” 
She went on, evidently wishful to change the subject. He 
walked to the smoking-room door, where a lamp was burning, 
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and pulled out his watch, and she followed him, glancing up at 
his face as he did so. 

“ Just nine,” he answered, looking back at her. 

“Time to go to bed. Good-night,” and giving him a little 
bow, she passed through the door, and he saw her disappear 
down the companion ladder a moment afterwards. ' 

She reached her cabin and peeped cautiously in.. Wonderfut 
to relate, it was empty. 

Taking the velvet band she passed it round ‘her left wrist; 
fastening the two ends together with the little stud. 

“What a mercy it was I didn’t drop it in the daylight,” she 
murmured to herself. “I really must take care not to doit again ; 
what would they all think? They would never guess the truth, 
at any rate, they couldn’t do that,” and again she clasped her 
wrist lightly with her right hand, whilst a look of such utter 
hatred and fear came into the sweet girlish face that it altered 
it- almost- beyond recognition. Then she hid her face for a 
moment in her hands, as she prayed with her whole soul that 
she might at least find peace from that haunting fear, in the dear 
old land over the sea. 

A coolish wind, a hot sun, and a sea like glass. 

Captain Owen lay back in his chair and smoked. He had 
taken up a position which enabled him to get a good view of 
the girl who had attracted his notice the night before. 

She was leaning back in her chair, a book lying unread in her 
lap, whilst her eyes looked out into the distance. He wondered 
vaguely to himself of what she was thinking. Surely they could 
not be very pleasant thoughts to bring that curiously-pained 
contraction to brow and lips. Miss Murray, the captain had called 
her at breakfast that morning. Perhaps she belonged to “ Bill” 
Murray, colonel of the 205th ; he had a grown-up daughter. 

He opened his book, impatient with himself for feeling this 
uncalled-for interest in a woman he had not exchanged a dozen 
words with, and read with a determination worthy of a better 
cause until the tiffin bell rang. After tiffin every one sat on deck 
and slept the sleep of the just, except Miss Murray, who wrote 
letters, balancing a writing-pad on her knee, in the way women 
love to do. A child came running round her chair, jerked her 
elbow and away went her inkstand, a black stream flowing 
sweetly over the deck. 
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'. “Oh, bother!” she exclaimed, jumping to her feet, and hastily 
disposing of her writing paraphernalia, she began tearing up bits 
of blotting paper and throwing them into the inky little river. 

Tom Owen, who had been peacefully dozing, woke up at this 
juncture, and coming across the deck said gravely, but with a 
laugh in his eyes: 

“Please spare your blotting paper. I don’t fancy this steamer 
boasts many resources of that kind. I'll call one of the stewards 
to come and wipe it up.” 

“Thank you so much ; please do.” 

And he walked away, then came back and stood leaning with 
his back to the railing, looking down at her. She had gone back 
to her chair again, and was trying to dip her pen right through 
the bottom of the ink-bottle, in her endeavour to find some few 
remaining drops. 

Suddenly she looked up at him and smiled. Such a smile! 
All the sadness in her face disappeared, the lips lost that hard, 
almost defiant look ; and her eyes! Yes, her eyes were glorious ! 
The thought flashed through Tom Owen’s mind that he would 
give a good deal to be able often to bring that smile to her face. 

“<‘A friend in need is a friend indeed,’” she quoted, with a little 
laugh. “Thank you so much for coming to the rescue, it is 
such an awful mess. I hope the captain won’t have me up for 
damaging his ship. But it wasn’t really all my fault, a child 
came running round and jogged my elbow, and—then—— ” and 
she paused tragically. 

“ Show me the child and I will severely chastise it, provided 
its mother is nowhere to be seen, as in that case she might 
chastise me, you know.” 

Blanche Murray laughed. 

“T don’t think she could hurt you very much,” glancing at 
the broad shoulders and strongly-built figure. “J should be 
more sorry for the child.” 

“Misplaced sympathy, indeed,” in a would-be injured tone. “ Do 
you want to go on writing, or may I sit down and talk to you?” 

She said she was tired of writing, they were only business 
letters, so he sat down near her and they talked. 

“T’ve just come from Lucknow,” he said, in answer to her 
question, asking him what part of India he had come from. 

“Have you ever been there? I never remember seeing you, 
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and I’ve been there with my regiment for two years now.” He 
paused. for a moment, and as no answer came, asked: “ Perhaps 
you don’t know the north-west ?” 

“No” — 

“The Punjab?” 

“No.” 

“ Madras ?” 

A shake of her head. 

He hesitated a moment, but his curiosity got the better of him. 

“Where have you spent most of your time out here?” 

He was watching her intently, admiring the well-cut nose and 
the delicate curves of the pretty, determined mouth and chin. 
She raised her eyes quickly, and as she did so she turned white 
to her very lips, grasping the arms of her chair with both her 
hands. Involuntarily, Tom Owen turned his head in the 
direction in which she was looking, and saw a tall thin man 
leaning against the smoking-room door, looking out to sea, a 
pipe in his mouth and his hands in his pockets. 

Owen looked back at his companion inquiringly, but the colour 
had come back to her face, and save for the nervous tapping of her 
fingers on the arms of her chair, she showed no signs of emotion. 

“You were asking—— ?” she began. 

“Where you had spent most of your time out here.” 

There was just a moment’s pause before she answered, then : 

“T have been in Burma most of the time,” she said, “ in far- 
away places no one ever even heard of, or wants to hear of,” with 
a hard little laugh that jarred on him, though he could not-tell 
why. “Where one hardly sees a European for weeks together, 
and when you do see them you wish you hadn’t! Rangoon, the 
only big station I was ever in out there, was different. Rangoon 
was heaven compared to those other places.” 

Then she turned the conversation to other things, and try as he 
would he could not get her to say another word about herself. 

The tiffin bell rang, and as Captain Owen followed Miss 
Murray a few minutes later into the saloon, the man whom he 
had noticed on deck came forward and held out his hand. 

“ How d’ye do?” he said, looking down at her. “ How curious 
you and I should be fellow-travellers, isn’t it?” 

The sneer was scarcely perceptible, but the girl to whom it was 
addressed read between the lines only too well. 
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‘Very,” she answered almost defiantly, calmly ignoring the 
outstretched hand, and with her head thrown up a little more 
proudly than usual, she brushed past him to her place .at the 
table. 

“Hulloh! so she knows him. Wonder who he is. -Looks an 
awful brute, I must say,” mused Tom, as he helped himself to 
cold beef. “By Jove! how frightened she looked when he spoke 
to her. Poor little girl!” 

Another beautiful moonlight night.. Blanche Murray sat in her 
stiflingly hot little cabin until she could bear the heat no longer 
and went on deck. Owen was standing with his back to the rail- 
ing smoking. He had been watching for her for the last hour. 

She stood near the door of the smoking-room for a moment 
and he walked up to her. 

She started and a look so full of fear that it hurt him to see it 
came into her face. 

“Oh, it is you!” she said gently, looking up at him; “it is 
so difficult to recognize people in this light.” 

“Come and sit down, will you? It is so jolly and cool up here 
now. How any one can exist downstairs beats me.” 

They found a seat near the stern and sat down together. 

. “Have you discovered who most of the passengers are by 
now? I always think it is rather fun trying to make out who is 
who. I see you know the man who is called Campbell. What 
is he? He doesn’t look as if he was in the service.” 

He asked the question after they had been talking for some 
time, and though he had wished to ask it sooner, had not liked to 
do so. He felt he must know what was the connection between 
these two, and learn some explanation of that frightened look he 
had seen on her face twice already that day. 

“Yes; I knewhim in Burma. He is in the Civil Service,” she 
answered rather shortly. 

At that moment Campbell passed and, standing still for a 
moment, scrutinized them carefully in the moonlight. 

“ Ah! so it is Miss Murray,” he said, with a disagreeable laugh 
and a curious emphasis on the name. “What a lovely moonlight 
night, isn’t it? I love the moonlight, though I can understand it 
must be most inconvenient at times Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” she answered very quietly, “ most inconvenient. One 
hears such thrilling stories, of wretched prisoners trying to escape, 
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and of men who have to cross an enemy’s country, in which the 
moon plays anything but a kind part.” 

“Exactly, for any one trying to escape! It must be most 
trying, mustn’t it, Miss Murray ?” 

“Isn’t that just what Miss Murray has said?” broke in Tom 
Owen impatiently. He felt that Campbell was annoying her, 
though he was at a loss to guess why. 

The other man looked down at him, then turning to Blanche 
asked with a sneer : 

“May I learn the name of your champion ?” 

His impertinent tone made Tom’s blood boil. 

“My name is Owen, and if ever Miss Murray is in want of a 
‘champion,’ I shall be most happy to fill the post,” he answered 
coolly, but the other read the challenge in his tone. 

“Miss Murray is indeed honoured,” he said ironically. “It 
really sounds quite romantic. The effect of the moonlight, I 
suppose,” and turning on his heel he walked away. 

“What an impertinent brute the man is,” Tom began angrily, 
then stopped short. “I beg your pardon—I forgot—he is a 
friend of yours?” 

“A friend of mine! No! No! I—I——” she broke off 
suddenly. “The moon is nearly full now,” she said nervously, 
“isn’t it?” 

He did not answer. He was disappointed, more than he cared 
to own at the sudden cold reserve in her tone. A few minutes 
after she got up, and wishing him “good-night,” left him to his 
thoughts, which were not wholly pleasant ones. 

The weather was lovely, and the days passed all too quickly 
for two people on board. 

Captain Owen had been true to his word and had indeed 
proved himself Blanche Murray’s champion. Hardly a day 
passed but he saved her from some petty annoyance at Camp- 
bell’s hands, The latter would try repeatedly to get her to him- 
self, but Owen knew intuitively that she hated being alone with 
the man, and in his well-bred, casual way would never hesitate 
to put an end to these ¢éte-d-tétes, thereby gaining Campbell's 
cordial dislike, which did not affect him in the least. 

And Blanche Murray, as she knelt morning and evening in 
the stuffy little cabin, thanked God that he had sent this man to 
befriend and take care of her, as she had never before been cared 
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for in all her young life ; and then she would break off suddenly 
in her prayer, wondering hopelessly if, after all, this friendship 
was not the greatest curse that had ever yet come upon her. 

They were nearing Marseilles, and in a few days would be in 
port, and then? Tom Owen asked himself the question with a 
sigh of regret, as he looked up into the star-lit sky and then back 
again to the tall, graceful figure at his side. The nights were 
comparatively cold now, and Blanche shivered as she drew her 
cloak more closely round her. He noticed it,as he always 
noticed her slightest gesture. 

“T’ll go and fetch you a rug,” he said ; “it’s quite early, it really 
is, only half-past seven ; you can’t go to bed yet, you know, and 
they are making such an awful row in the saloon,” for she seldom 
came on deck after dinner now that the heat in the saloon was 
tolerable, preferring, for reasons best known to herself, to stay 
and listen to excruciatingly bad playing and still worse singing. 
“ Please stay here until I come back.” 

She nodded her acquiescence. He came back in a few 
minutes with a rug, and drawing up a chair he made her sit 
down and, after wrapping her up carefully, sat down near her. 

“T hate to think,” he began, breaking the silence at last, “that 
this voyage is coming to an end so soon. Goodness only knows 
when I shall see you again ; you will give me your home address, 
won’t you? You won't let me lose sight of you? I can’t tell 
you——” 

“Captain Owen,” she interrupted hurriedly, “don’t ask me 
where I am going—for I—don’t know.” 

“Don’t know where you are going!” he echoed in surprise ; 
“but surely——” 

“You have always been so kind to me,” she went on plead- 
ingly; “ I know you will prove so still. For God’s sake, let me 
go without asking me any questions. This time next weék we 
shall have gone our different ways, and all this voyage will be— 
as if it had never been.” 

It was too dark for her to see his face distinctly, but his tone 
was full of pain as he answered : 

“Can’t you trust me, child? You know I don’t want to force 
your confidence, but I would do anything I could to help you. 
I know you are in trouble, though you have never told me one 
word of yourself. Won’t you let me be your friend ?” 
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“No! -No! It can’t be; God knows I wish it could be 
otherwise,” with a quiver in her voice, “but it can’t.” 

“Won't you tell me just one thing ?” he asked bending towards 
her. “Why are you so frightened of that hound ?” 

“ Frightened—I—of. a 

“Of Mr. Campbell,” he interrupted sternly ; “ you know who I 
mean quite well. Do you think through all these days I have 
never noticed how you start at the mention of his name? how 
you grow white when you think he is coming near you? Oh! 
child! child!” he broke off passionately. ‘“ Why don’t you trust 
me; you must know ” he stopped short, as he heard a man’s 
footsteps coming towards them. 

“Miss Murray, you have indeed found a secluded nook,” said 
Campbell in the familiar tone it jarred so on Tom Owen to hear 
him use to her. “What a pity these charming evenings will so 
soon be at an end, isn’t it? for you and Captain Owen, that is 
to say ; I fancy it is rather lucky for some one else,eh? Ah! 
you have dropped something? What! that piece of black velvet 
you are so fond of wearing as a bracelet? A very curious fancy, 
isn’t it, Owen? I once heard of a woman who was tied to a 
heavy chest by a dog-chain fastened to her What! going 
already, Miss Murray!” as the girl rose suddenly to her feet. 
“Such a lovely evening too, it seems a pity to go down. So 
sorry you insist on leaving us. Good-night, and—pleasant 
dreams, I'll tell you my little story another time, if you will 
remind me,” raising his voice as she walked away. 

Owen followed her qu ckly. 

“Why are you going? He is a horrid, impertinent brute, het 
I don’t think he meant to annoy you then.” 

“ Didn’t mean to annoy me,” and she laughed bitterly. “Oh, 
no; of course he didn’t! of course he didn’t!” 

The lamp from the smoking-room threw the light on to her face. 

“You are as white as a sheet, child. What zs the matter? 
Can’t I help you?” he asked earnestly, looking down at her. 

“No no. No one can help me. I am—past help. Good- 
night, and—thank you,” and in a moment she had gone. 


‘It was the most perfect morning, cool and bright, and as 
Blanche came on deck, she uttered a cry of delight. 
On one side lay the coast of Italy, so near that she felt she 
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could touch it with her hand ; on the other, Sicily, bathed in sun- 
light, its vine-clad hills sloping down to the water, and its trim 
white villas peeping out from amongst the trees. Presently, as 
they got into more open water, she saw Etna standing out stern 
and clear against the pale morning sky, whilst far away in the 
distance Stromboli lay, resting like some great cloud upon the sea. 

She stood looking out over the water, as she had stood that first 
evening in Bombayharbour. Her eyes were sadder, her fear greater, 
her longing for peace and rest more intense than it had been then. 
The future was so dark she dared not glance ahead. And the 
past? Well, that would not bear looking into either. Her thoughts 
wandered back to her childhood and girlhood. Brought up by an 
aunt who cared nothing for her, and whose evident relief when 
Blanche was old enough to join her father in India was plain 
enough to see. A few weeks of happiness, then came her greatest 
grief: her father died. She laughed oddly. Was ¢hat grief com- 
pared to the load of misery that was hersnow? And now? 

Tom Owen’s handsome face, with the kind blue eyes came 
before her. How good he was to her; how thoughtful he was 
for her always in a hundred little ways. And some women—Oh, 
God! was it just?—some women could count upon such tender 
care as that through all their lives, sheltered from all sorrow and 
trouble, whilst she—she had to stand alone, unaided, unprotected. 

“Good-morning !”—it was Campbell’s voice, and seemed to fit 
in well with her misery. ‘You are up very early this morning. 
How disappointed Captain Owen will be to have missed this 
opportunity. You should have told him last night when to come 
up. Iam sure he would have been dressed at sunrise to please 
you,” he ended, with an impertinent laugh. 

A wave of crimson passed over the girl’s face, and she made a 
movement as if to walk away, but he put out his hand and held 
her by her left wrist. 

“ Look here,” he said angrily, “ you’ve got to stay and listen to 
what I’ve got to say. I won’t be treated in this way any longer, 
and if you go on in the way you have been doing I’ll tell every one 
on board about shat,” holding up her wrist, then letting it drop. 

“IT always knew,” she answered very quietly, all the colour gone 
from her face, “ that you were a coward ; now I know you area 
bully too. I ought to have known what to have expected at your 
hands. I imagined—wrongly, I admit—that there might be some 
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spark of honour or gentlemanly feeling left in you. You see I 
was mistaken.” 

He looked down at her half-angrily, half-admiringly, baffled by 
her perfect self-possession. 

“You treat me very cruelly, Blanche,” he began. 

“ Blanche is not the name for you to use,” she interrupted 
haughtily ; “remember that, if you please.” 

“ At any rate you have no right to the one you use,” he rejoined 
witha sneer. “ Forgive me,” breaking off with a sudden change 
of voice; “you know I am hurt and angry. I love you so well, 


so dearly——” 

“ How dare you speak 

“ Because I love you!” 

“ And I—I hate you!” she cried angrily, her eyes ablaze. “ Be- 
cause I am alone and unprotected am I to be treated in this way ? ” 

“T love you,” he repeated doggedly. “I loved you before— 
before—— Cursehim!” he muttered between his teeth. “You 
never would listen to me then, and later on he misunderstood— 
yes, misunderstood.” And he laughed contemptuously. .“ He 
thought you loved me then, and I let him think it. Why not? 
I almost hated you then ; I would have done anything to hurt you, 
and I wé// do anything I can, too, unless I can win you for myself.” 

She felt his hot breath on her cheek, as he thrust his face 
down to hers, and she recoiled as if she had been stung. 

“What do you mean?” shecried. “Notthat! not that! You 
say you love me, and yet you would send me back to that life,” 
and she shuddered, “or else—ruin me!” 

“Hush! don’t get into such a state of mind,” he put in hastily ; 
“some one may hear you. You women always get so tragical ; 
and, after all,” with another sneer, “I am only making love to 
you instead of Captain Owen ; he is always——” 

“It is a lie,” she burst out passionately ; “a wicked lie. He 
is kind, and I have appreciated his kindness, that is all. Made 
love to me. Good God! How dare you insult me in this way! 
What have I ever done, through the last few years you have 
known me, ever to justify such a charge as that? And now— 
because you know I have placed myself in a false position ; 
because you see I am utterly unprotected—you come to threaten 
and insult me. Ah, you are, indeed, most generous. Think 
what you like, it can make no difference to the truth. If all 
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men were like Captain Owen, there would be: no lives like 
mine.” 

“Your life will be no easier by trying to make me jealous,” 
he said meaningly. “I give you until we get to Marseilles, which 
will be some time to-morrow, to decide. If you decide for me 
you shall never regret it. I have always loved you, and will 
spend my life in trying to make you happy. _I will Ss 

“If you’ are determined to insult me, I cannot stop you,” she 
interrupted very quietly. “Yes?” 

“ And if you do not do as I wish,” he rejoined, growing angry, 
“T will, as soon as we reach Marseilles, telegraph to—Burma ; 
and all your future movements will be known there too.” 

“How can you be so cruel?” And the tone was almost a 
wail in its agony. “You, who know what my life was; who 
have seen how | was treated ; you, who know of—this,” touching 
the velvet band on her wrist ; “oh, no one could be so utterly 
cruel, knowing all this, to—— ” 

“Can’t you understand that it is only that that gives me any 
power over you? Call me anything you like, but I stick to my 
resolve. AsI said before, you shall never regret deciding for me, 
but if you don’t—well, I shall do as I said. You understand?” 

For a moment no answer came. Her lips were white and 
drawn, and the eyes looking up at him were so full of terror that 
even he could not bear to see them, and turned his head away. 

“Yes—I—understand,” she said slowly, as if the words hurt 
her; “and I tell you,” drawing herself up, all the fear in her 
face giving way to contempt, “to—telegraph to Burma.” And 
without another word she walked away and left him. 

Miss Murray was not at either breakfast or luncheon. Tom 
Owen, on asking the stewardess what was the matter, was told 
that “ Miss Murray had been packing, and had a very bad head- 
ache.” Half-past five came; he could stand it no longer, and 
scribbling off a little note, sent it to her cabin. 

The note ran thus: 





“DEAR MISS MURRAY, 
“T am so sorry to hear you have a head-ache. Do 
come up on deck after dinner ; the cool air will do it good. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“T. OWEN.” 
13 
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She sat looking down at the piece of paper in her hand, as 
thought after thought chased each other through her mind. 
Yes, she would go. He would never guess the pain it was to 
feel it was the last time he would talk to her; only her own 
heart knew this new bitterness. He only looked upon her as a 
friend, and—to-morrow she would lose him for ever. Yes, she 
would go. 

The dinner-bell rang before she had changed her dress, the 
consequence being that she was ten minutes late. Owen watched 
her as she made her apologies to the captain. She was usually 
rather pale, but to-night the colour in her cheeks was lovely, and 
her eyes seemed larger and more brilliant than he had ever seen 
them. She talked incessantly, and, although down at his end 
of the table he could not hear what was said, he gathered from 
the laughter that went on round her that she was the life of the 
party. Just once she turned her head in his direction, and for 
a moment her eyes held his with a look he could not under- 
stand, for it seemed to have no part in the merriment around her. 

“ At last,” he said, as she joined him on deck after dinner. “I 
thought you were going to shut yourself up and never let us 
speak to you again. Have you got enough cloaks and things 
on? It is really awfully cold to-night.” 

“ Yes, thank you ; heaps.” 

“Then come along and sit down on the seat near the stern. 
It is nice and quiet up there, and we can talk comfortably. 
Well,” after he had wrapped a rug round her, “ how’s your head ?” 

“It feels like a live coal,” she answered with a little laugh, such 
a tired little laugh. 

“Tam so sorry. You have been packing, haven’t you? And 
that’s always tiring work; and then you are unhappy into the 
bargain. I wish,” he added wistfully, “you would tell me what 
is bothering you?” 

“Lots of things, but I can’t tell you them—— What does 
it matter? No one cares.” 

The moment the words were out of her mouth she regretted 
them. 

“No one cares? No one cares? Why do you say that?” 
and he bent down towards her, but he could not tell the expres- 
sion of her face in the darkness. “Why, you know, you must 
know, that / care, that what troubles you matters more to me 
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than anything in this wide world. I love you, child, I love you ; 
but I never dared tell you before, because you always held me at 
arm’s length, and showed me so plainly you did not want to tell 
me anything about yourself. But you were lonely and unhappy. 
I knew that, just—because I loved you, and I have tried to 
shield you from that brute because I knew he frightened you. 
Won’t you say something to me? Blanche, Blanche, what is it, 
dear?” for she had turned away and covered her face with her 
hands, “Are you angry with me? I am.sorry if I have 
bothered you, but I couldn’t help telling you. You said no one 
cared, and I care so much that nothing else in heaven or earth 
seems to matter. I couldn’t bear you to say that. Speak to me, 
won’t you? If you don’t want me to say anything more I won't, 
but I hoped you might learn to care, too, some day.” 

Learn to care, too, some day! Someday! When she loved him 
now, zow, with the whole strength of her heart. She dropped 
her hands into her lap and looked out into the darkness. She 
had forgotten everything, everything. The past with its misery 
faded away and left her standing face to face with this reality— 
he loved her—he loved her. “It was the supreme moment of her 
life, and she sat motionless as she drank deep of that intoxicating 
gladness which swept across her heart. 

“ Do you care for me, Blanche?” 

The words seemed to mingle with her thoughts, and with a 
swift glad gesture she put her hands into his. 

“God knows I do!” 

That passionate cry of hers recalled her to herself. She had 
forgotten. Forgotten that the love he offered her must be 
refused—forgotten that between his life and hers was a barrier 
built that nothing could break down, forgotten that the love she 
gave him was—a sin. 

He was holding her hands tight in both his own, looking down 
into the pale face so close to his. 

“My darling,” he began—— 

“Oh stop! for pity’s sake, stop!” He dropped her hands in 
surprise and drew back a little. “ You—you—must not talk to 
me like that,” she went on piteously ; “it is wrong, it is wrong. 
Let me go, and never speak to me again. Oh, don’t ask me to 
tell you why. I cannot. I cannot.” 

“ But you told me just now you cared for me, you—— . 
13 
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“And so I do!” she interrupted fiercely. “Care! Oh! I 
never knew what it was to care before. I never knew one could 
care—like this,” and her voice sank to a whisper. “ Remember,” 
she added, “remember that, whatever you may hear of me in the 
days to come.” 

They neither of them spoke for a minute, then she went on 
quickly : , 

“But oh! I never guessed you cared, or I would never have 
spoken to you even. I only thought,” and her voice was full of 
pleading—as if 4e blamed her !—“ I only thought you were sorry 
for me. To-morrow—to-morrow—I knew you would go away, 
and I should never see you again. You were so kind—so kind 
—but believe me I never dreamt you loved me.” 

“T don’t understand,” he said very gently. “You love me, I 
love you. Surely you will tell me what there is between us.” 

“T cannot, not now. To-morrow, if I can”—an odd thought 
flashed across her mind—“I will tell you. I must go now, I am 
so tired.” 

He walked with her to the top of the companion ladder. 

“T hope you will sleep well, and have a good night,” he said. 

She laughed oddly. 

“T think I shall have a good night,” then, with a change of 
tone, “ There is only one little girl of fourteen in my cabin, and 
she is always as good as gold, and never disturbs me. Good- 
night.” 

She held out her hand and looked up into his strong, kind face, 
bent down so anxiously towards her, and to his dying day Tom 
Owen never forgot the intense longing in her eyes. 

“Good-night, and God bless you,” he said reverently. 

Blanche Murray closed the door of her cabin softly behind 
her, then bent over the little girl’s berth. The child was fast 
asleep, one hand under her rounded rosy cheek, the other lying 
palm upwards on the counterpane. A little smile touched her 
lips, and every feature told of perfect rest and content. The 
contrast between them seemed so great, and the woman’s face 
gained an added sadness as she watched. Oh! if she might go 
back again and rectify that one great mistake of her life! 

Turning away with a sharp sigh, she went up to the lamp and 
turned it down quite low. She wanted to think, and the light 
hurt her eyes. 
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He loved her. 

And to-morrow he must know. 

The blood rushed to her cheeks and she covered her burning 
face with her hands, 

What would he think of her? Would he blame her—turn 
from her in disgust? Dear heaven, surely not that! 

How could she go to him and say, “I am married, and I am 
running away from my husband?” She laughed harshly, and 
the laugh startled her. 

He loved her. 

Dick Campbell had said he loved her! He had sworn to make 
her rue the day when she married another man. He had fol- 
lowed her from place to place, rousing the all-too-ready anger of 
her husband, until at last her life grew unbearable. Was that love ? 

Her husband had said he loved her—once. She had trusted 
him, she was such a girl then, only seventeen, and her father was 
dead, there was no one to go to for advice. How long had her 
trust lasted? Had she not grown to dread his step, to start at 
the sound of his voice, to live in terror of what each fresh day 
might bring forth? And she had borne it all until—that night. 

A scene rose before her. 

It was a lovely night, soft and balmy, and the stars twinkled 
brightly in the clear eastern sky. From the far distance came 
the sound of the Burmese temple bells, now rising, now falling, 
on the still night air, as the wind swept gently through them. 

She was sitting in the wide verandah that ran in front of the 
drawing-room, and her husband came in. 

“So Campbell has been here this afternoon?” She could hear 
the angry, sneering tones as she had heard them then. A tor- 
rent of abuse followed. She never spoke to him—what was the 
use? He never listened except to grow ten times angrier. 

“What are you doing this evening?” he had asked. 

As he was dining at the club, she had promised to dine with 
Mrs. Ashton, she had answered. He turned round on her, said he 
supposed it was to meet Campbell, and had forbidden her to go. 

“If you attempt to go I shall lock you up.” Those were his 
very words. 

“If you think such things, even, as locking your wife up,” she 
had answered proudly, “I certainly think you are not fit to stay 
with. Why do you pretend to be jealous of Mr. Campbell? You 
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know you are not really so ; you grew tired of me after the first 
few weeks, and only make this a peg to hang your insults on.” 

His fury had passed all bounds then, for he knew she spoke 
the truth. 

She shuddered. What was the use of going into it all >—of 
recalling how he had dragged her to a disused room, and, fasten- 
ing a dog-chain to her wrist, securing it with a piece of cord at 
each end, had chained her to a heavy chest. Then telling her 
she should stay there until he chose to release her, had left her, 
coming back to add that if she cried out for help the servants 
would tell how they had found her, and the story would be all 
over the station in the morning. Of how she had struggled and 
struggled until the chain had cut a deep line all round the tender 
wrist, as she battled fruitlessly against the unyielding steel, 
trying vainly to undo the cord. 

She shivered from head to foot. Would she ever forget that 
night? The terror of knowing she was in his hands, the fearful 
knowledge that she was—his wife—his—wife. 

Help had come at last. Her old ayah, who had searched 
everywhere for her, telling the servants she knew evil had befallen 
the mem-sahib, for it was now past nine o’clock and she had 
never changed her dress for dinner, found her at last and, cutting 
the cord, had set her free—free ! 

And that night she had run away. 

Just as she crossed the compound in a flood of moonlight she 
had seen a man’s figure near the gateway, and, dashing in 
amongst the trees, she had run for dear life through the shelter- 
ing shadows. That figure, she knew now, had been Campbell’s ; 
knew, too, that he must have gone to the house, learnt the story 
of that wretched night from her ayah (whose greatest gift was not 
discretion), and then followed her to Bombay. 

That was all past—and now the future. 

To be dogged by Dick Campbell, or—to go back to her 
husband. She raised her hand to her head as if to try and still 
its aching. And the only honest, tender, unselfish love that was 
hers, the love that might have turned earth for her into heaven— 
had it not come too late?—could bring nothing but misery, utter 
misery, in its train now. Oh! the pain of it !—the pain of it! 

She turned up the lamp, and getting out her writing-pad, 
wrote steadily for half-an-hour or so. 
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‘ It will be easier to write it than to tell it him,” she told her- 
self. “Perhaps I might never be able to tell him, who knows ? 
And he must know—to-morrow.” 

Then throwing on a long cloak, after placing her letter on the 
tiny shelf above her wash-hand basin, she went quietly through 
the great folding doors leading into the passage and so out on to 
the lower deck. 

The wind had risen and big heavy clouds were chasing each 
other across the sky. She leant over the side and looked down 
into the dark water. And—to-morrow he must know. To- 
morrow! The word seemed to shriek through the air, and she 
turned with a start, half expecting to see some one who had 
spoken it. Then she turned back and watched the water 
dashing up against the side, splashing her from time to time 
with a shower of spray. How near that angry sea seemed. 
How easy it would be. Just to climb to the top of that rail, 
steady herself, and—then. 

She thought of the life before her with a dread nothing 
could still. She pictured to herself how through all the weary 
years to come she would live with that fear upon her. And 
the love that had come to her now would but make life 
a thousand times more hard to bear. Was it right, was it 
just, that she, who was so young, should have had such a life 
of suffering? Had she not struggled to be a good wife, to do 
her duty, though no love was there to help her to carry it 
through? 

It was too much, too much! God had tried her too sorely, she 
could not bear it any longer. Life held nothing for her but 
wretchedness, beyond the common wretchedness that seemed to 
be the lot of all. 

To-morrow he must know. How could'she tell him? How 
bear to see the pain on that dear face,.and know that she had no 
power to drive it away? 

She could not bear it, she could not. 

She put both her hands firmly on the rail and began to raise 
herself. 

“Blanche! Blanche!” It was only a whisper, but she stood 
still and listened. 

“Father!” she cried, but only the wind whistling past 
answered her. 
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“I thought I heard him call me,” she told herself dreamily. 
“ Dear father.” 

What would he say to her? She let her arms drop to her 
sides as she asked herself the question with a start, raising her 
hand in a moment to steady herself, for the steamer was rolling 
heavily. What would he say? That she was wicked!—a 
coward to take her life because it was so hard to live it out! 

Wicked, and a coward—yes. 

She looked up into the cloudy sky and a passionate prayer for 
help went up from her heart. Death must.come some day, until 
then God grant her strength to live her life. 

Hours seemed to pass as she stood there gathering courage to 
face the future, battling with that fierce wish to take her fate in 
her hands and end her misery. But the struggle came to an end. 
at last, the temptation was over, and she had conquered. Draw- 
ing her cloak more closely round her she turned away from the 
railing with a resolute step and began to make her way towards 
the folding doors, and 

It was all over ina moment. A huge wave breaking over the 
lower deck tossed her like a plaything against the saloon house, 
where her head struck sharply, and—Blanche Murray’s life had 
been lived bravely to the end. Her voyage was over and she 
had reached home. 

Next morning, when they found her, they noticed, all round 

her left wrist a deep, angry scar, which showed signs of having 
only recently healed, and some yards away, stiffened and spoilt 
by the sea water, lay the velvet band she had always worn as a 
bracelet, the little stud still fastened to one end. The piece of 
velvet had done its work, there was no need for concealment 
now, for she was beyond the reach of the world’s stinging 
tongue. 
. A letter, addressed to Captain Owen, was found in her cabin 
and given to him. And as he read it the love in his heart grew 
stronger. He could love her still and break no law of God or 
man in the doing now. 

To-morrow had come—and he knew. 








H Walk Round Corunna (Corufia), North Spain. 


CoRUNNA has always struck me as a singularly interesting place, 
partly from its many historical associations. Its quaint upper 
part of the town (Ciudad), standing at a considerable elevation, 
so purely Spanish, with its narrow streets; old houses of sub- 
stantial build, rich with armorial bearings ; its fine old churches 
with clanging bells—all clustered together, keeping up a distinct 
separation in many points from the lower part of the town. I 
mean that there still exists a prejudice to move out of the ancient 
quarter, amongst the aristocratic inhabitants of the Ciudad, 
preferring the “ old-time” associations—want of freshness, of 
brightness, and drainage—to removing outside the sacred pre- 
cincts. Here in the Ciudad, even now, ladies keep the national 
dress—black, with mantillas, for early mass. These silent streets 
are occasionally roused by religious processions, periodical drives 
in private carriages, and the lumbering of cumbrous bullock 
carts. In years gone by—and ot so far gone, either—a wall 
divided these sacred precincts from the lower town. Let us 
pause for a moment and look at the view from an opening in 
the upper town. What a noble bay Corunna has !—defended 
at its entrance by the forts, San Anton and Santa Cruz, both 
standing on small islands, the latter picturesque in the extreme. 
‘I have seen many bay entrances in my wandering life, but rarely 
one more beautiful than that of Corunna. Its rocky headlands 
on one side, its wooded shores on the other ; these forts—farther 
up the bay another fort, San Diego. Then Corunna looks. so 
well from the sea, flanked by its sea-wall, distance lending en- 
chantment to the view. Let us walk up the headland that 
attracted us in passing, where stands General Sir John Moore's 
tomb. We enter a high-walled inclosure—a garden, in fact— 
laid out in beds of flowers, “Campo de San Carlos.” In the wall 
facing the sea are glass windows let in, where one can enjoy the 
view free from wind. The tomb stands in the centre of the 
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garden ; it is of plain stone, bearing this inscription, lately put 
up by my husband, then Consul: 


In Memory of 
GENERAL SIR JOHN MOORE, 
Who fell at Elviiia, while covering the embarkation of the British troops, 


16th January, 1809. 


The whole is inclosed by iron railings, noting that this barrier 
was built, and the monument repaired, by order of the British 
Government, A.D. 1824; Richard Bartlett, consul. Inside the 
tomb railing a Spanish notice is inscribed : 


AVISO. 
EI Sor. Presidente del Ayuntamiento de este Ciudad por Bando Publico, 
fecha 4 de Agosto del afio 1824, mando que se exejiese la multa de veinte 
ducatos & cualquiera persona que violase la Urna Sepulchra del General 
Inglés, Don Juan Moore, lo que han saber 4 todos por el Presidente en la 
inteligencia, que el Consul de S. M. Britanica en esta Plaza, reclamara de 
la Autoridad Competente, la ireemisible exacion de dicha multa. 


NOTICE. 
The President of the Town Council of this city, by public notice dated 4th 
August, 1824, gives notice that they will exact a fine of 20 ducats to any 
person who shall injure the tomb of the English General, Sir John Moore, 
and the President gives notice that the British Consul in this city shall be 
allowed to exact from the competent authority of the city the strict enforce- 
ment of this fine. 


While visiting the tomb to watch the placing of its new marble 
inscription, my husband penetrated inside the tomb inclosure ; — 
he was interested in finding an almost obliterated : 


In Memoriam. 
Beneath are the remains of Anne, wife of Richard Bartlett, H.M. Consul for 
Corunna and its dependencies ; died September 17th, 1830. Aged 33 years. 


This would be before we British owned a cemetery, and when 
bodies were buried outside the sea-wall. Within the iron- 
railed inclosure are placed four cannon, each with the following 
inscription : 
Liberté, Egalit6é. Valence: Fructidor, lan 2 de la République Frangaise. 
Bourg. Experton. 


Now as we move to a far window, let us look beyond to the 
heights of Elviiia, which rise behind the town, where the last 
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hard-fought action between the English and French took place, 
16th January, 1809. How many times have we gone over the 
ground, thinking and realizing the event. One could imagine 
the brave general retreating face to.the foe, he surrounded by 
brave men fighting to the last—outnumbered, artillery embarked, 
so near to the bay where lay the ships ready to take them off 
Imagine the long, weary, calamitous march through a difficult 
country, in inclement weather, harassed by Soult on his rear, then 
attacked when on the very point of embarking. “God rest the 
brave!” I always think it was like setting a plank adrift from 
a drowning man. “They resolutely set their eyes from the 
ships,” wrote one who was present ; then describes the mental 
anguish when it was known the general was down, so grievously 
wounded, that it was difficult to carry him to a safe place to die 
in. How tenderly those brave men would carry their general ! 
Now let our eyes rest on the house where they laid him. He 
dies ; and we will follow the funeral cortége to the ramparts 
where they buried him, and where his body still rests. How 
those requiem lines thrill us again while we think on those 
things. . 


















Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 







We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning. 












No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 







Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 







We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 

And we far away on the billow. 
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Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him— 

But little he'll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his-fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory! 


This “ Campo de San Carlos” has now further interest for us, 
as it contains a tablet in memory of the loss of H.M.S. “Serpent.” 
My husband felt this inclosure, the garden, a fitting place for such 
a memento. The tablet is placed on the right-hand wall as you 
enter, and bears this inscription: 


Sacred to the Memory 
Of 172 Officers and Men of the Royal Navy, who died at their post on board 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Ship “Serpent,” wrecked on Boy Rock, near Cape 
Villano, about 36 miles from this spot, roth November, 1890. 
This stone was placed by the Officers and Men of H.M.S. “ Lapwing,” in 
respectful remembrance. 


“England expects every man to do his duty.” 


We will now leave the Campo de San Carlos and visit one of 
the churches out of the many—that of Santiago, said to have 
been founded about the middle of the twelfth century. The doors 
of this church attract attention by the richness of the carving, 
notably a figure of Santiago on the west door, carvings of foliage 
in the arch of the north doorway and herds of oxen supporting 
the lintel. We were shown here a fragment of a blue velvet cope, 
said to be English. The old verger wondered why we asked to 
see this. “It is so old,” he said. “There are new ones far 
prettier.” In this church, as in all the others, there is a sense of 
cold discomfort, a want of quiet, of reverence in the worship, and 
a faded gaudiness and tinsel in the decoration of the images, in 
strange contrast to the Romish churches at home. We will now 
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leave the old town behind us and come into the Promenade—the 
“ Relieno,” so called because this wide, beautiful space was filled 
in from the sea. Part of this promenade is beautifully shaded by 
trees, has a “ Rotunda,” where a band plays on Sundays and 
Thursdays, the hour varying with the time of year. Further on 
we reach the public gardens, small but tastefully laid out. The 
new town is growing, and contains some well-built houses, varying 
in architecture from the almost universal frontage of glass gallery, 
a style so ugly to an artistic eye. The “Calle Real,” the principal 
street for shops, runs between the old and new town. It is very 
narrow, and rather steep. There are no side walks, and, as the 
Calle is open to traffic of all kinds, one has to be on the guz vive. 
The market place is picturesque-looking. One certainly sees all 
types here, and I should advise the uawary to be wary. There 
is a walk of interest outside Corunna from the upper town, about 
a mile north-west, to the “Tower of Hercules,” a lighthouse, 
standing at an elevation of 363 feet above the sea-level, the light 
visible at the distance of twelve miles. The tower is said to have 
been built by the Phcenicians. I have frequently walked to this 
tower in a storm to watch the waves as they came rolling in 
crested with foam, booming against the rocks with terrific fury. 
There is to mea peculiar fascination in watching an angry sea. 
Life was so stagnant in the little Spanish town, gazing at the 
battling of the waves put a new rousing element in one, so to 
speak. Ex route to the tower we pass our cemetery, a small in- 
closure most carefully kept by my husband, who found it a sadly 
neglected spot and left it a flowering garden. Corunna is in- 
dented by bays —has, in fact, sea almost all round it. Riazor, a 
small bay at its back, is she bathing-place. The entrance from 
the town to this spot is very wretched. You pass through a poor 
fishing quarter, offensive to sight and smell. Within the last few 
years efforts have been made to improve the bathing arrange- 
ments, still, however, leaving much to be desired—so much, that 
visitors from the large cities, who flocked to Corunna during the 
summer, after the opening of the direct railway, came not again! 
Nature has done so much for Corunna ; it would, in other hands, 
more than rival Biarritz! It is singular that all the outlets from 
Corunna are spoiled. The walk to the Tower of Hercules has a 
pig settlement—lI can call it nothing else. There are rows and 
rows of pig huts, extending fully half a mile. Naturally and 
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rightly, stringent orders were passed a few years ago against the 
harbouring of pigs in the town; but, we strangers wonder, could 
no other place have been found for them than this one, making 
it a painful effort to take the walk. Passing up the lower town 
on to the outlet from é¢s side, there is a petroleum manufactory; 
just where the road twines in picturesque irregularity, carrying 
you to the “ Lazarretto,” a fine set of buildings, with grounds well 
laid out ; and beyond this to Sor. F.’s romantic pleasure gardens, 
a spot so exquisitely situated at the mouth of the Betanzos river, 
with stretches of land and glorious peeps of hills in the distance, 
where lies Cambré, a lovely little village—a “villagettura,” in 
fact. But for a long distance on this road the olfactory nerves 
are irritated by that oppressive scent of petroleum refining. No, 
those who weary of the monotonous etiquette of a very small 
Spanish town—I use the word “small” in a wide sense—with its 
prescribed promenades, etc., have to face difficulties. One winding 
path round the cliffs to the tower we often frequented once, has 
now a refuse receptacle, a slaughter-house, also——imagination 
must finish my sentence. The longer I lived in Corunna the 
more I felt the inhabitants stood in their own light. The place 
is stagnant ; the little effort,/at least p7o zem., a thing of the past. 
Why, we foreigners wonder;can they not rouse to improve the 
place as a tempting residence to others apart from themselves, 
and so bring in a newer life, with newer culture, vigour and enter- 
prise. A place possessing so many natural advantages—a mild 
climate, taking it as a whole—God has done so much; why 
can’t man do more? Corunna has its bull ring, and revels in this 
revolting entertainment. In a former paper I described a bull 
fight, my one experience. Crowds flock into the town for the bull 
fights. Those who cannot afford to go inside seemingly are fas- 
cinated to a nearness outside on the hills at the back of the 
building, or close to the doors. They clap or groan in unison 
with the insiders. At our house, situated some little distance 
from the bull ring, we could hear plainly all the varied sounds, 
and many of the expressions, so vociferous and loud does a 
Spanish crowd become over their national sport. Corunna has 
several antique wells in its vicinity. That of “Santa Margarita,” 
where once stood a monastery, has water so clear, pure and cold, 
one is tempted to rest on an old stone bench and drink in passing, 
The country just round Corunna is very bare of trees, the result 
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of an indiscriminate cutting down, but within twelve miles by rail 
from the town we come to shady nooks and wooded dells, where 
wild flowers grow in profusion—spots where one could forget 
“for the nonce” that one lived always as a “stranger in a strange 
land.” 

I cannot finish without recalling to mind certain historical 
associations. In Corunna landed John of Gaunt, July 26th, 1386, 
to claim the crown of Castille in right of his wife, daughter of 
Peter the Cruel. Philip II. embarked from Corunna to marry 
our Queen Mary. It was also from Corunna the so-called “ In- 
vincible Armada” sailed, from the two ports, Corunna and Ferrol 
(the latter place lies at the head of a bay not far distant), on July 
26, 1588, to conquer and Romanize Great Britain. Have we not 
seen the loving (?) intentions towards us in the shape of torturing 
instruments saved from the wreckage, and now hanging in the 
Tower of London? Then Corunna was taken, April 20th, 1589, 
by Drake and Norris, with only 1,200 men. Later on we read 
how Sir David Baird landed, in October, 1809, with 6,000 men, to 
assist the Spaniards in driving out the French—and so on, down 
to the Battle of Corunna. 


LOUISA M. RAWSON-WALKER. 






















A Fair Hindoo. 


By JOHN H. WILLMER. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE PRISONER. 


VINCENT found the major at home, but he had friends with him, 
and the doctor thought it best to await their departure before 
questioning Hoyles. Mr. and Mrs. Shallowford were over, and 
Hoyles was showing them about the house, pointing out this and 
that spot: here, where the murdered girl lay; there, where he 
had found Vincent ; and the stains on the ground, round and 
about the room, he told them, were caused by blood. Vincent 
entered just when the major had conducted his friends to the 
small room in which was placed the cask of powder for the 
purpose of blowing up the house. 

“ Here is Mr. Vincent, ” said the major, as the doctor advanced 
towards them. “He'll be able to tell you more about that 
room and this than I have been able to.” 

“Ts it true, Mr. Vincent, that you put the slow match out ?” 
asked Mrs. Shallowford. 

Vincent replied in the affirmative. 

“Oh, how dreadful!” exclaimed the collector’s wife. 

She left Vincent in doubt as to what was “ dreadful.” 

“Major Hoyles,” continued the lady, “has been telling us of 
your gallant fight in the room. If I were in your place that 
night, do you know what I should have done?” 

“ Bolted, my love, ” said the collector. 

“Indeed!” cried his indignant wife. ‘“ Have we, James, been 
married—let me see—twenty-one years and you know me no 
better? Irun! Never! I should have hid in the dark and killed 
both of them—there ; that’s what I would have done.” 

“But it was dark everywhere. ” 

“That will do, James. You wé/ contradict me. But, Mr. 
Vincent, notwithstanding that my husband objects—or I should 
say, points out difficulties, I should certainly have acted as I 


have already mentioned.” 
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“It is a great thing,” said Vincent, “to keep one’s presence of 
mind ; and I must admit I did not keep mine.” 

“A great pity! I’m sure I should have kept my presence of 
mind and done as I have suggested. The very next time you 
are placed in a similar position, Mr. Vincent, remember what I 
have just told you.” 

Hoyles now took his friend into the sitting-room and there 
they conversed for about fifteen minutes on various topics, then 
Mr. and Mrs. Shallowford went home. The opportunity had 
now arrived for Vincent to question Hoyles. Before he could 
say anything, however, Hoyles, throwing himself down on a 
chair, exclaimed : 

“They’ve gone! I’m simply pestered, Vincent. People will 
not respect my misery. You, however, I do not mind. Your 
sad face is good company for my spirits.” 

“Major,” replied Vincent, “I don’t know if you are aware of 
my engagement with your daughter Devaki.” 

“TI know all about it, my dear fellow, and you shall have her.” 

“You will not be surprised,” continued Vincent, “when | 
ask you a few questions about Devaki’s birth. ” 

“Why do you want to know all particulars? Do you not 
love her for herself?” 

“Ido. But there is some mystery about her birth which I 
want cleared up. Tell me truly, sir: is not Devaki’s father 
Charles Edwards?” 

Hoyles paused ere he replied, and he grew very pale. 

“Vincent,” said he, speaking very slowly, “ your information is 
not correct. Charles Edwards is not the father of Devaki. How 
you came by that name [ cannot imagine.” 

Vincent heaved a sigh. 

“TI wish, ” said he, “you had been able to tell me that Edwards 
was the father of Devaki.” 

“Why?” asked Hoyles with surprise. 

Vincent looked hard at him. 

“ Major, can you not guess ?” he asked. 

“I am at a loss to know what you are driving at,” was the reply. 

“Please tell me how old Helen is.” 

“She will be twenty-three next September.” 

“And Devaki?” 

“ Not quite twenty yet. ” 
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“Can’t you guess now?” 
“T’m sure I don’t know what you are driving at.” 

“Major Hoyles, ever since I’ve known you, which is now six or 
eight months, I have looked up.to you as a man to be trusted.” 

“ And now, sir—now ?” cried Hoyles, turning pale with anger. 

“T cannot say my opinion of you is the same.” 

Hoyles raised his hand to strike Vincent and then let it drop 
to his side. 

“T cannot strike you,” he cried, “ unless you defend yourself. 
But, look here, I demand an explanation.” 

With annoying coolness, Vincent answered : 

“You have but to rake up your doings of some years back 
and you will not want me to explain.” 

“For mercy’s sake, man, don’t torture me. What do you 
mean?” 

“This!” hissed Vincent, now losing his temper: “That you 
basely lied to Devaki’s mother when you made her believe you 
were an unmarried man. You had a wife living.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“The tablet in the grave-yard.” 

Hoyles stared at Vincent as one in a dream ; then he turned 
aside, muttering audibly, “ I never thought of that. I never 
thought of that.” 

“Never thought of that!” exclaimed Vincent. “ Do you 
mean that it never struck you that your shameful conduct would be 
detected by means of the tablet set up in memory of your wife? 
Or that the lie you told Devaki’s mother was of any account?” 

“Spare me!” cried Hoyles, writhing under the cutting words 
of the young doctor, whose handsome face looked still more 
handsome now as he stood facing Hoyles. 

“Spare you! Did you spare——” 

“Stay! Do not condemn me unheard, Vincent ; you cannot 
understand my position. I am indeed guilty of a great sin, for 
which I am now justly suffering punishment ; but—but I am not 
so great a sinner as you make me out. I promise, on the 
condition that you breathe not a word of it to any one else, to 
tell you this secret of mine.” 

“T’ll do as you wish ; but tell me the secret now.” 

Hoyles hesitated, shuffled about with the question, and then 
said : 
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“Vincent, not now. When we get back the girls—then. 
Believe me,:as truly as there is a God above, I am not so bad as 
you think me.” 

“Major Hoyles, I cannot understand you. Everything you 
have said, from the inquiries I have made, points to this: that 
you lied to Devaki’s mother. I shall, however, say nothing 
more on the subject till such time as we have recovered your 
daughters, and till then—farewell !” 

When Vincent had gone, Hoyles paced up and down in his 
room in great agony of mind. 

“T ought to have told him,” he argued. “Why am I so great 
a coward? There is many another man would have done what 
I did and thought no wrong of it. But I—no, no, no, it is a 
great sin I have committed, almost akin to murder. But I 
ought to have told Vincent and he would not have gone away 
cursing me as he most assuredly has done. This—this is the 
punishment for mysin! Good God, have mercy! All my friends 
will be turning against me. Have not I spent the best portion 
of my life here in seeking * undo what I have done? and 
ye Tie 

He did not finish the sentence ; he walked to an open window 
and looked out on to the broad stretch of plain before him. 

“To-morrow,” he said to himself, “I'll be far across there in 
search of the girls. I think we'll be more successful this time. 
We nearly lost ourselves in the woods that day, but now we'll 
have a good guide in the captive robber, who is going to lead 
us on condition that he has his liberty ; and then——” 

“Greengrass Sahib wishes to speak with sahib,” said a ser- 
vant, entering the room. 

“Tell the sahib to come in.” 

Hoyles, when Greengrass entered, noticed that he was very pale. 

“ What is the matter with you?” he asked. 

“Matter? Why, that fellow—that scoundrel—that lying 
robber has left without saying good morning to us, or even 
thanking us for feeding him for these many days.” 

“Do you mean to say the man is missing ?” 

“Yes. He’s gone. Bolted in broad daylight, too, and yet 
nobody seems to have seen him go.” 

“When did this happen ?” 

“About an hour ago. He, the cunning fox, sent word to me 
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this morning that he was feeling ‘ill—in fact, that he was dying, 
and he said that he wished to make a confession. I rushed 
over and found the man—as I then thought—unconscious. I. 
had him placed in a dooly and conveyed to the hospital. I 
myself returned to my house to finish some work I was doing. 
I was not long home, when an hospital assistant came running. 
over to my place, and he told me that the man had bolted. No 
guard, unfortunately, went with the dooly, and he escaped.” 

“ About half-an hour ago, you say, this happened?” asked 
Hoyles. 

“Yes.” 

“Then the man cannot have gone far.” 

“ My idea is, he has taken refuge in the bazaar, and I have 
sent about twenty men to search for him, while more are patrolling 
the roads, &c. I myself am going there now. Will you come?” 

Hoyles snatched his hat off the table and rode away with. 
Greengrass to the bazaar. 

The whole of the day was spent in searching for the missing 
man, but the searchers were not rewarded with success. Tired 
and disheartened, for his hopes had revived when he was told 
that the robber was going to show them the way to Yakoob’s 
den, Hoyles returned home. 

Things were beginning to look very black now. Two whole 
weeks had been spent in useless search. —2Two weeks! Hoyles 
shuddered to think what, in that time, might be the fate of the 
two girls. There was something else now troubling the major. 
The depredations of Yakoob had become so frequent of late 
that it was thought by the military authorities that Hoyles was 
not doing his duty. In all his reports, Hoyles had pointed out 
that the robber was a man of great cunning, but the authorities 
replied they must have a man whose cunning would meet 
Yakoob’s. Hoyles’ last letter was one of pleading. He asked to 
be allowed to remain on till he had recovered his daughters, and 
till the answer to that was received, Hoyles had two troubles to 
attend to. 

There was some talk, too, of Greengrass being recalled—but it 
was talk only, for the police authorities were aware that many 
and great were the difficulties Greengrass had to contend with. 
First and foremost, Yakoob had many friends in the bazaar 
and'in some of the surrounding villages. True, they were not 
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willing friends ; they were compelled to shelter Yakoob and his 
men, and not to give notice of their movements: that is, their 
movements from village to village; but where their stronghold 
was, not a man of them knew. The other great difficulty was 
the unexplored state of the forest. Not one knew—except the 
robbers—the depth of the forest. It was rumoured, too, that 
aboriginal tribes—portions of them—such as the Bhils and 
Ghonds, inhabited the woods. But no one could swear to 
this as a certainty. The natives firmly believed that the woods 
were the abode of Booths (devils), and beyond a certain point 
none would dare advance. 

The police authorities, I say, were aware of these difficulties, 
and they considered Greengrass was fulfilling his duties to the 
best of his abilities ; therefore, they let him remain on, hoping, 
eventually, that the officer would run the outlaw in. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A NOBLE SACRIFICE. 


WHAT a change had come over Mariepoor. From being a gay 
station, it was now sober and even sad. There were no balls, 
no parties, no sports—in fact, no enjoyment whatever. Yet the 
people were not suffering from insomnia. They were wide awake, 
but full of sorrow at the loss of Miss Hoyles. Richard Green- 
grass, who had returned from Bombay, of all the Europeans, 
was the only one who did not sympathize with Hoyles in his 
great trouble. A smile of satisfaction always stole over his face 
whenever he saw Vincent, whom he looked upon as his rival. 
The latter’s countenance, however, did not betray his feelings, and 
Richard was left in duubt as to the sincerity of the doctor’s love. 
Little did he know that Vincent’s nature was one that strove to 
conceal private afflictions. But there were times, when by him- 
self, alone in his room, that Vincent gave vent to his pent-up 
grief, and then so tortured was he by his thoughts that he used 
to moan like a man in bodily pain. Then occasionally he felt 
a dulness of spirits that incapacitated him from doing any work. 

One morning, when in this latter condition, when he found it 
impossible to shake off the lethargy begotten of despair, his 
servant. Luxshimun, trembling in every limb—for his master, 
lately, had grown sour of temper—sa/aamed low and announced 
that two men wished to see sahib. 
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“Who are they?” inquired Vincent, making an effort to speak. 

“T don’t know,” answered the servant. 

“ Are they ill? If so, tell them my stock of medicine is out, 
and tell them to be gone.” 

“ They are not ill, sahib.” 

“Then what are they? Beggars? Set my dog on them. 
Here, Punch!” 

“They are not beggars, sahib.” 

“Then what are they ?” 

“They want to speak with sahib.” 

“Look here, just you tell them to be off, or——” 

The servant retreated. In a little while, however, he returned 
and coughed to make his master aware of his presence. 

“Well?” asked Vincent. 

“Sahib, the men say that——” 

Vincent sprang from his seat. 

“T’ll avd the men, and you too, if you don’t clear out of my 
presence,” he roared. 

Luxshimun beat a hasty retreat ; but, in a few seconds, how- 
ever, he returned again. Vincent, exasperated beyond measure, 
picked up his walking stick and was about to break it on his 
servant’s back, when the latter shouted out quickly: 

“They want to speak to you about Jaggoonath. ” 

“Tdiot!” exclaimed Vincent. “Why did you not say so at 
once? Show the men in.” 

The servant retired and then ushered in two men. One wasa 
Mohammedan—a short but thickly-built man, with a bushy beard. 
The other was slim and handsome ; he wore a thick moustache, 
side-lock and beard. 

“What do you want?” asked the doctor. 

“Do you know me?” asked the short Mohammedan. 

“Not I,” replied Vincent. “Was it to ask me this that you 
have come?” 

The man, instead of answering, got rid of a mass of false hair 
off his face. 

Vincent started back. 

“John!” he exclaimed. 

“ You know me now, sahib?” 

“Scoundrel! You dare come here?” 

“Not so fast, sahib,” as Vincent was reaching towards his 
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sword. “Stay where you are,” and he covered the doctor with 
his pistol. “Listen to me, sahib: I have something to tell you.” 

“Ungrateful hound! What is it you want?” 

“ Revenge !” 

“Ha! On whom?” 

“ Yakoob. ” 

“Do you mean it? Or have you come to see what /oot can be 
had here? Where is Devaki? where is Hoyles Massy ?” 

“With the Khan.” 

He paused awhile to see what effect this announcement would 
have on Vincent. He noted no particular change, however, in 
the doctor’s face, and he continued : 

“ See, sahib,” and Meer Ali took off his coat. His back was 
fearfully lacerated. “The Khan did this. Why? Because I 
asked for mine own. Before undertaking to betray Jaggoonath 
to him, I made him promise to give me as share in the booty 
the maid Devaki, whose charms had captivated my heart. Nay, 
start not, sahib. If you harm me now, a life very precious to you 
will be lost ; 1 mean that of Missy Hoyles. Sahib,” he continued, 
“Yakoob ordered me to be beat. He, Yakoob, had me beat! 
Oft have I saved him from being taken or killed. And he to 
do this to me. I'll have revenge!” 

“What reward do you want?” 

“His death! By Prophet Mahomet! I'll drink his blood 
before he has time to cry: La ilahailla Allah, Mahomet Rassoul 
Allah!” 

“Tl give you two hundred——” 

“Keep your money, sahib. I'll help you to get the young lady 
if you will help me to have my revenge. Alone I cannot do it, 
for Yakoob has spies everywhere. Buthe’llnotescapeme. No, 
not even if he had A/-Borak, the white horse that flew with 
Mahomet on his back from Mecca to Jerusalem ; from thence to 
heaven. By the bridge of A/-Szvat, over which I hope‘to cross the 
abyss of hell and reach heaven, I swear I’ll yet be even with him.” 

Vincent heard him out, then said: 

“You have told me of Missy Hoyles only: what of Devaki?” 

“She, sahib, you must no more think of.” 

“Why ?” asked Vincent, turning pale. 

“ Because she has promised to marry me.” 

“Liar!” shrieked Vincent. 
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“ He is notliar, sahib ; hehas told you the truth.” 
- “ Devaki!” 

“Yes, Iam Devaki,” said Ali's companion, throwing off her 
disguise. 

“ And you have promised——” 

“ To be his wife, sahib.” 

There was a quiver in her voice; yet her eyes, large and 
pleading, met unflinchingly Vincent’s angry stare. 

‘Have you forgotten the promise you made me?” asked 
Vincent sadly. 

The girl sighed and hung her head. 

“Tell me, Devaki: was it to secure your release that you 
promised to marry this man?” 

The girl turned hot all over, her bosom heaved, and she 
angrily replied : 

“No, sahib.” 

The answer made, she bent her face to the ground and wept. 
Vincent waved Ali out of the room ; then stepping forward, took 
Devaki’s hands in his, but she sprang from him, crying: 

“Touch me not! Touch me not! I—I—I—am, sahib, not 
worthy of your love. I——” 

But she could not finish her sentence. 

Vincent made her sit on a chair and begged of her to tell 
her story, and at length she did his bidding. She told how, 
outside Hoyles’ house, she was seized, gagged, blindfolded and 
carried away to a great hill fort. There, on the third day, she 
was dragged before a priest, and although she answered not to his 
questions if it were her wish to become a Mohammedan, she was 
declared one ; and on the following day, she, in the same fashion 
was married to Yakoob. 

Vincent moaned aloud when he heard this. 

“TI was carried from the mosque,” continued the girl, “in a 
deep swoon. I awoke from it, ill, and I prayed God to take me. 
That prayer, no doubt, was a wicked one, for I recovered rapidly. 
When I was able to sit up in my bed, the Khan visited me 
often. I tried to injure my health again by refusing to sleep, 
for I knew that when I was perfectly well again, the Khan would 
have me taken to his palace to live there as his wife. I prayed 
more earnestly to die, and although I recovered rapidly, God in 
His mercy in a way answered my prayer.” 
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“ How?” 

“T’ll tell you. Before I was perfectly well, certain news 
reached the Khan which made him set out immediately for 
Mariepoor. He returned, sahib, with Helen and Jaggoonath’s 
wealth. But he was seriously injured, and he told me that you 
it was that had wounded him. Healso informed me of my father’s 
murder and that you were dying. Next day he was very ill, 
and day by day he grew worse and worse, till I hoped for Helen’s 
sake, as well as mine own, that he would die. But, sahib, after 
many days, he took a change for the better, and he is nearly 
well now. A week ago I planned with Meer Ali, whom I met 
in secret, to escape to you and lead you to rescue Helen. Sahib, 
if haste is not made, my sister will be what I am—a Mohamme- 
dan and Yakoob’s wife.” 

“Peace, Devaki! That marriage is a sham; you are mine 
and—— ” 

“Enough, sahib.” 

“Don’t interrupt me. I don’t care what you say, marry you 
I will.” 

“ Impossible, sahib.” 

“Impossible? Devaki, do I not know that against your 
wish you married this man?” 

“Hear me out, sahib. Meer Ali, on one condition, promised 
to bring me to you.” 

“ And that condition ?” 

“IT was to become his wife.” 

“ And you consented ? ” 

“TI did. Sahib, be not angry with me—I—I could not help it. 
I love you, sahib, and no one else; and I would not have con- 
sented to Ali’s proposal—no, not to escape Yakoob—but that 
Helen, who is dear to me as if she were my sister, is in danger of 
suffering what I have suffered. Then I argued that I could 
never now become your wife, even though the marriage with 
Yakoob were illegal, and I said: ‘My sister loves Vincent. 
Oh, what pain it will be to her to be forced into marriage with 
Yakoob, while all her love is centred in the sahib. Cannot I 
do something for her? Yes; I’ll marry this Ali, and save my 
sister.’ ” 

“Noble girl!” exclaimed Vincent. “Notwithstanding what 
you say to the contrary, I shall marry you and no other.” 
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“ Then, sahib, must I go back.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“T have promised Ali to be his wife on condition that he leads 
you to recover Helen.” 

“ But he is a liar and a villain, Devaki.” 

“T know it, yet will not my conscience allow me to break 
faith with him.” 

“ He broke faith with us.” 

“ True.” 

“It was he that was instrumental in carrying you away. He 
is answerable for your father’s death.” 

“T know it.” 

“ Then why plead a scruple of conscience ?” 

“ Sahib, sahib, tempt me not. It is not yourself, sahib, that 
is making these suggestions, but Satan.” 

«“ Devaki, listen to me: Do you love me?” 

“ Sahib knows.” 

“Yes, yes, I do know, and also that your sense of duty is 
weightier than your love for me.” 

“ Sahib, there is now a sting in your speech. How often have 
you not told me of your God, of His justice, of His hate of lies 
and deceit ?” 

“ But you don’t believe in my God.” 

“T do.” 

“ Then why marry this fellow ?” 

“ Because I love you.” 

“What!” cried Vincent in astonishment. 

“ Sahib,” said the girl, “disguise it not from me that, al- 
though you love me, you love my sister better. Helen is now 
with the Khan. She loves you dearly, but will soon be forced 
to wed the Khan. My heart bled for you both, and I went to 
Ali, whom I had heard was punished because he loved me, and 
told him that if he showed me the way here, I would marry 
him. She is guarded, sahib, or we had brought her with us.” 

For several seconds Vincent could not speak. The noble 
spirit of the girl brought tears to his eyes. Seeing that it was 
useless trying to persuade Devaki not to throw away herself on 
Ali, he said: 

“ Devaki, I have not yet met one of so noble a spirit as yours. 
And I feel certain God will not allow you to marry that scoundrel 
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Ali. But we will not further discuss that subject. What are 
your plans for Helen’s release ?” 

“You must call Ali. He will tell you.” 

Vincent decided not to question him in his house. He ordered 
his dog-cart and drove down with Ali and Devaki to the major’s. 
To their disappointment Hoyles was not at home. 

“When will he return?” asked Vincent of the servant. 

“ Donot know, sahib, ”” was the unsatisfactory reply. Vincent, 
however, was of the opinion that the major would not be away 
any time, so he decided to wait his return. Just five minutes 
afterwards, a carriage drove up to the door, and Major Hoyles 
and Lieutenant Shilstone entered the house. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MAJOR HOYLES SEES DEVAKI FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


“WHAT—Who ?—Hullo, Vincent! Where did you manage to 
capture this villain? What! not handcuffed him yet? Ho, 
there!” 

“One minute,” said Vincent, interrupting Hoyles. “This man 
is not my prisoner.” ; 

“SoIsee. But do you imagine I’m going to let him slip? 
I’m hanged if I do!” 

“Hear what he has to say first.” 

“Not a word. I know what sort of a tongue he has. His 
arguments may appear plausible to you, but to me they are 
specious.” 

‘But you have not heard him.” 

“I know exactly what he’ll say—and with what cunning, 
too.” : 

“Please hear him, Hoyles.” 

“Vincent, man, don’t stand-there pleading with me. I have 
been too often fooled already and—Hullo! I did not see this 
lady. Great heavens! How like Helen she is. Are you 
Devaki ?” 

“Yes, sahib.” 

“ How came you here?” 

“This man, Meer Ali, brought me.” 

“From where ?” 

“From Yakoob’s fort.” 
“Who took you there ?” 
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“Yakoob. It was on the night of Macbay Sahib’s wedding. 
When I went out to see who wasspeeping in at the window I 
was seized, gagged, blindfolded and carried away.” 

“ How did you manage to escape ?” 

The girl hesitated to tell. 

“ Major,” saidjVincent, “you must not ask her that question 
now ; afterwards she or I will tell you.” 

“ Has she,told you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Will you tell me, Devaki, how it was Helen could not escape 
with you ?” 

“ She is guarded.” 

“ Andjyou were not?” 

“ At first I was.” 

“Why not,afterwards ?” 

““T can’t tell you now.” 

“ And this}man helped you to escape?” 

“Yes.” 

“You see, Hoyles,” said Vincent, “that I have not trusted 
this man without some good reason. Before I listened to him, I 
had a quiet talk with Devaki, and she bid me trust him. I will 
not hide from you the fact that John wishes ‘to help us to meet 
his own ends. Let him tell you his story.” 

Hoyles consented. Ali told the same story he had given 
Vincent, and when he had concluded, Hoyles, in a calm voice, 
though his face betrayed how greatly he was excited, said : 

“When must we start ?” 

“ This evening,” answered Ali. “To delay is fatal.” 

“ How long will it take us to reach Yakoob’s fort ?” 

“ Five days.” 

“What! Then it is useless.” 

“ To-morrow, sahib, the ceremony will begin ; and on the third 
day from then your daughter, after embracing the faith of 
Islam x 

“Peace, hound. What is the good of us then going ?” 

“ To have revenge, sahib.” 

“Revenge? True, true. But, O God, I would rather rescue 
my daughter.” 

“ Sahib, there is another way by which we can cut the journey 
down by two days. But the road is difficult. And we must 
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travel with our swords drawn, for there are wild Bhils and 
Ghonds that will dispute our way.” 

“Do you say we'll be able to reach the fort in time to save 
Helen if we adopt this latter route? ” 

“Yes, sahib.” 

“ Never mind the danger, then ; I’ll take a sufficient force with: 
me. How many men has Yakoob ?” 

“ About four hundred.” 

“Then Ill take two hundred with me.” 

‘* Be advised by me, sahib, and take an equal number or more. 
The fort is very strong and the Khan’s men know how to fight.” 

“What say you, Shilstone? Don’t you think two hundred 
men enough ?” 

“Quite enough to capture the place, sir, but insufficient, I 
should say, to capture all or the major portion of the robbers.” 

“T agree with you. By-the-bye, whom am I to leave behind : 
you or Macbay?” 

Shilstone hesitated to reply. He was anxious to go, but did 
not like to be selfish. Vincent, however, came to his assistance.’ 

“I’m afraid Macbay will net be able to go because his wife 
has had a relapse.” 

“Indeed! I heard she was doing well.” 

“ So she was till late last night.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you have no hopes of her re- 
covery ?” 

“Dear me, no. There is no danger whatever. If there were, 
I should not be here now. Come, Devaki, I'll take you over 
and leave you with Miss Shallowford.” 

“May I not go over and see my old home?” asked the girl, 
tears gathering in her eyes. 

“Not alone, Devaki,” replied Hoyles. “Who told you about— 
about——” 

“ My father’s death ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yakoob, and he boasted of having done the deed.” 

It was on the tip of Vincent’s tongue to tell Devaki that Jag- 
goonath was not her father, but he thought it wise not to. He 
was somewhat surprised, however, that Hoyles did not object to 
the arrangements about Devaki staying with the Shallowfords. 
But he was not sorry. Ie did not like the idea of Devaki 
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calling Hoyles “father,” and living with him, till such time as 
the mystery was cleared up. 

Miss Shallowford was surprised and glad to see Devaki. The 
resemblance between Devaki and Helen did not escape Miss 
Shallowford, and she spoke to Vincent about it. He did not 
answer her, but lifted his hat and drove away to his home, to get 
ready lint, splints, operating instruments, &c., to take with him. 

About four o’clock that evening, the small band of men who were 
to punish the robbers marched out of Mariepoor. Nobody knew 
where they were going to. Hoyles judiciously kept the object a 
secret till they were well into the woods, and then he told the 
men. A shout of pleasure broke from the throats of the men— 
Europeans and Indians alike—for they were burning to avenge 
the abduction of Helen—“ The Queen of Mariepoor,” the soldiers 
called her—and Devaki, also the murder of Jaggoonath. 
Hoyles’ object in saying nothing to the men till they had left 
Mariepoor far behind them was to keep the news from spread- 
ing by chance to the bazaar, where Yakoob had spies. Now he 
was in hopes of capturing the robber fort by surprise. 

Many miles were covered that day, or rather, the greater part 
of that day, for towards evening they had arrived where the 
jungle was very thick, and the journey onwards had to become 
slow. At times, however, there was a break in the woods, and 
the men marched forward with quick step. Now darkness 
set in, and Ali thought it advisable to halt, as they were not 
far now from the dwellings of the wild men, whom it would be 
best to encounter by day. 

The order was given, arms were piled, and the soldiers were 
soon busy preparing their dinner. Major Hoyles and Vincent 
and Shilstone were having a quiet smoke, when the challenge 
of a sentry startled them. 

“Who goes there!” 

A second later the sharp report of a rifle was heard, followed 
by aloud cry. The three officers sprang to their feet and rushed 
away in the direction from whence the report had come. 

“What is it?” asked Hoyles of the sentry. 

“TI heard footsteps approaching, sir, and I challenged. Re- 
ceiving no answer, I fired, and I imagine with good effect, too.” 

Vincent had advanced cautiously into the bush. He presently 
heard the leaves disturbed and he cried : “ Halt, or I fire!” 
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“Sahib! Sahib! It is I,” and Devaki sprang from behind a 
bush, and fell fainting in the doctor’s arms. 

Hearing Vincent’s challenge and the cry of “Sahib!” Shil- 
stone and Hoyles, the former leading the way, rushed towards 
the doctor 

“Hullo! What have you there ?” cried Shilstone. 

“ Devaki,” was the laconic reply. 

“ Devaki!” cried Hoyles. “Heavens! Is she hurt?” 

“T’m afraid she is,” replied Vincent. “She is in a faint.” 

Without another word Vincent pushed forward towards his 
tent, followed by Hoyles. Shiistone was on duty, and he went 
round from post to post seeing that the sentries were awake. 

Vincent, as soon as he reached his tent, placed Devaki on a 
camp bed and proceeded to look for wounds. But he found none. 
Presently, Devaki opened her eyes, and recognizing Vincent, she 
wound her arms about his neck and drew his face down to meet 
hers. 

“ Are you wounded ?” inquired Hoyles anxiously. 

“No, sahib,” replied Devaki, as she blushed red, for she did not 
know there were others in the room besides herself and Vincent. 

In a little while Devaki had recovered sufficiently to tell 
Vincent and Hoyles how she had escaped from the Shallow- 
fords and had followed after them. She said that Mr. and Miss 
Shallowford were out, and she got away from the house, after 
writing a note for Miss Shallowford, and escaped to the woods 
without being seen. Then she followed the foot-marks in the 
sand till she came to where the soldiers were encamped. “I was 
creeping,” continued Devaki, “ under a bush, from whence I could 
see the camp in order to make sure who the soldiers were, when 
the sharp challenge of a soldier startled me ; and, before I could 
speak, he had fired. I heard the bullet sing uncomfortably near 
my head, and I gave a cry and sank at the foot of a large tree.” - 

Vincent got some supper ready for Devaki ; then, after she had 
eaten, and conversed for a short while with Hoyles and Vincent, 
he ordered her to bed, giving up his tent to her. , 

“ And where will sahib sleep?” asked Devaki. 

“Tl find him a bed—on the floor,” said Hoyles laughing. 
“Come along, Vincent.” 

The doctor imprinted a kiss on the girl’s forehead, then 
followed Hoyles to his tent. 
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: “Major,” said Vincent, stretching himself out by the tent 
door and lighting his pipe, “what do you propose doing with’ 
Devaki?” 

: “Take her with us, of course. We can’t send her back.” 

“I don’t mean that. What I desire to know is, what you 
intend doing about her marriage with Ali.” 

“What!” 

“Oh, I forgot. You know nothing about it. Devaki has 
promised——” and Vincent explained matters to Hoyles. 

The major walked out of the tent, and for fully five minutes 
strode up and down without exchanging a single word with the 
doctor. Then suddenly he drew up in his walk, slapped his leg 
and burst out laughing. 

“What ever is the matter?” demanded Vincent. 

“Why, man alive! Ali has to get my consent. Ha! Ha! 
H a! { ” 

“Of course he has, ” exclaimed Vincent, springing | to his feet. 
“ Of course he has!” 

And he too burst out laughing. 

“T shall tell Devaki all about it in the morning,” said Hoyles, 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” said ioe: 

“ Why ?” asked Hoyles. 

“Because Devaki’s ideas about honour are lofty, and she'll: 
rather go back to captivity than break faith with Alli.” 

“Then must I not even tell her who I am?” 

“T really think it best not to now. You see, if you were to 
tell her you were her father, she would naturally tell you of her 
promise to Ali, and would expect to hear something from you.” 

“T agree with you, Vincent. Well, good-night now. We 
must be up early to-morrow.” 

“ Good-night,” answered Vincent, as he rolled over on to his: 
side. In half-an-hour more both were fast asleep. 


(Zo be continued.) - 





